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Miss White of Mayfair 

CHAPTER I 

Shb stood before a long mirror, and, with 

deliberation, surveyed herself, inch by inch, 

* 

as it were, from head to foot. 

What she saw in the glass amply justified 
the approving nod she gave to it at last* 
A girl of nineteen, straight-limbed and as 
upright as a dart, with-fine shoulders, a 
shapely neck, and a face framed prodigally 
in hair as black as night—which even "the 
eyes of a misogynist nlight Jiave dwelt 
upon with irfterest. For it was a face 
not so beautiful, perhaps, as striking. An 
alert intelligence dwelt in the large, dark. 
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luminous eyes which further accentuated 
the almost excessive pallor of the skin. ^De¬ 
cision was writ large in tfie fifm lines of a 
red, full-lipped mouth and prominent? cffin 
—such as Rossetti was prone to limn. It 
was, in short, a face full of comely strength ; 
such a face as, once seen, would, of surety, 
long haunt the memory of the avera^ man. 

“ Yes,” said she, nodding to herself again, 
”1 see what you are, Miss Eleanor White. 
You are not destitute of certain good points. 
You would make a fairly successful appeal 
to an uncritical eye. Your general appear¬ 
ance is soothing to one’s vanity. You look, 
too, as though you might go out in the 
world and di> things without fear or tremb¬ 
ling^ and that, for* the thousandth time, 

brings me to the‘question—who are you ? 

_ 

Frankly, you don't know, arid guesswork is 
worse than useless. . You must gird up your 
loins and go to this young barrister. To 
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tf 

be sure, you have never met him but once, 
and he may think you bold; but boldness 
usually leads to results. He is monstrously 
clever, and he is amiable, I am sure. He 
cannot refuse to listen to you, at all events, 
and, who knows, he may in the end consent 
to help you to scb ; e this horrid mystery ; ” 
and, turning away from the mirror with an 
impetuous gesture, she added, “ I'll do it, 
and this very afternoon, too! ” 

Half an hour later Miss Eleanor White 
might have been seen on the top of a 
Finchley 'bus, bent Strand-ward, on a 
truly heroic business. 

• • * • • 

Percy King, barrister, of Pump Court, 

Middle Temple, had achieved some notable 

# • 

successes of late, andr great things were now 
predicted ox Jiim. A recent case at the 

Old Bailey in which, in the teeth of the most 

, «* 

damning testimony, he had secured the. 
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acquittal of a man on the capital charge; 
had caused his fame to be trumpeted far 
and wide. This forensic?'victory was not 
the result of mere eloquence, which wotfld 
have been of little avail in this instance, 
but of the formulation of a most ingenious 
theory, which proved triumphant all along 
the line. This was a great feather in the 
cap of a young man not yet turned thirty, 
and the immediate result was the purchase 
of a larger office table for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the briefs that now fairly rained in 
upon him. 

Upon this instant July afternoon, how¬ 
ever, as he sat in his stuffy chambers in 
Pump Court, he was in a ruminative mood, 
and* had no stomach for work. For once 


his mental equilibrium had been disturbed 
by a fair vision which he made not the 


slightest effort to efface from his memory. 

i * 

°Rather did he dwell upon it, and with 
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avidity recall every incident of that de¬ 
lightful afternoon, when, at a recent garden 
party, he made \he casual acquaintance 
of*" I Witch in book muslin/' as it was his 
fancy to put it. He was wondering for the 
fiftieth time how he could compass another 
meeting when his o Ace boy entered the room. 

" A lady outside wishes to see you, sir." 

“ What name ? " 

" Miss White, sir." 

“ Oh ! " said he, with a little gasp, " just 
so. Show her in at once, William." 

He smoothed down his hair, and ad¬ 
justed his neck-tie, and was just becoming 
conscious that his forehead was now freely 
beading with perspiration, when the door 
opened again, and, bounding to his fee£, 
he advanced with aji* extended t and tremb¬ 
ling hand to gfeet his fair visitor. 

" This is, indeed, an unexpected pleasure, 
Miss White," said he. 
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“ I dare say,” she returned. “ A sudden 

impulse-” and she paused. 

“ Oh, indeed ; ” and he placed a chair 
for her. 44 Pray be seated, Miss* White, 

and are you then-" 

44 A creature of impulse ? Well, at times, 
yes. You will think so* I am sure, when 
I tell you the object of my visit/* Then, 
with a quick glance about the room, she 
added, 44 By the way, have you many lady 
callers here, Mr King ? " 

44 Well—er—not as a rule. You see-" 

For the first time then a look of troubled 
doubt came into her face, and she made a 
movement as if to rise. / 

r 

44 Oh! perhaps I shouldn't have come," 
she -said. 41 I'm so^orry." 

44 Why should you J>e sorry ? " he asked, 
with a smile of reassurance. * 
u I don't know. You see, it is just tills* 

1 After we met at the garden party the other 
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day, I heard so much about you and your 
wonderful cleverness in finding out things 
that I got your* address, and thought— 
bn 1 !: dh I® if I have made a mistake-” 

“ Mistake! ” said he, greatly puzzled, 
“Why a mistake? Your visit, I assure 
you, is a delightful Variation from the usual 
routine here. Do you wish my advice 
upon-” 

14 Yes, yes,” she said, eagerly, “ that is 
just it—your advice. I have'been worried 
for years by a mystery, and I thought you 
might be able to solve it for me. I want to 
know who I am.” 

He stared at her in blank amazement. 

H Who you are ? ” he repeated. 

” Precisely. It seems an odd request, 

I dare say. It is cusjqmary, I know, for one 
to be in a position to answer such an ele¬ 
mentary question as that; but frankly, 

I am not. I have not the remotest idea as * 
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to who I am, where I was born, and who 
my father and mother were. It is a hateful 
mystery, and I want to Ilave done with it. 

r 

I must know. It is my duty to knovf, a*nd 
I was wondering if you could help me. 
Can you—will you help me, Mr King ? ” 
“Why, certainly/* said he, more and 
more astonished. “ Nothing would give 
me greater pleasure. But, I confess, yours 
is an amazing—I—er—mean, an unusual 
request, and I am—er—so absolutely in 
the dark at present as to the grounds upon 
which you base such a curious belief, that 

without your entire confidence—I—er-” 

“ Oh, you shall have that. Certainly, 
certainly. How else could I hope for your 
advice ? I will teli you all I know about 
myself up to this very moment. I have no 
cause for keeping a single thing back. 
Shall I begin at once ? ” 

“ If you please, Miss White/* And he 
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at once assumed the attitude of an attentive 
listener. 

“ Well, I will be as concise as possible, 
Since I can remember anything I have lived 
with a very excellent, indeed lovable, couple 
—a Mr and Mrs Maitland, who live in a quiet 
way in a charming old house in Finchley. 
He is secretary to some learned society, 
needless to specify, and she is a well-known 
contributor to various periodicals—and is 
a highly accomplished woman. They are 
both greatly respected in the neighbour¬ 
hood. That they have both done their 
whole duty toward me—for a consideration 
received from some mysterious quarter— 
I freely concede; but * all the king's 

horses and all the king's men' could never 

<> ^ 

drag from them the secret I am now bent 
upon unravelling. 

“ In a moderate way I have never 
wanted for anything. Childless themselves, 
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no father or mother could possibly have 
taken a keener interest in my welfare than 
they have done. Every reasonable wish or 
whim has always been gratified. For them I 
have nothing but unbounded gratitude, love, 
and respect. Let that be distinctly under¬ 
stood, Mr King.” 

He nodded his appreciation of that point, 
and she continued :— 

“ I was carefully educated; first at 
home, then at a select boarding-school in 
a Western suburb. I spent a year at a 
pension des demoiselles in Paris, and another 
year at a similar institution in Germany— 
this was at Dresden—and it is now proposed, 
I believe, that I shall qualify myself for 
faking a degree at the London University. 
You will perceive bv^this, Mr King, that, 
for some reason or other, my education 
has been most sedulously looked after.” 

Again he nodded assent. 
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a Now/* she continued, u there has been 
too much method in all this to attribute 
it to mere chance. 1 There has been a guid- 
ing # hand and a controlling will throughout, 
you must concede that.” 

“ It is apparent on the very face of it,” 
said he. 

“ Precisely; but where is this going to 
end, and what is the nature of the motive ; 
for motive there must be on the part of this 
mysterious man or woman who, for some 
inscrutable reason, is thus attempting to 
shape my destiny ? ” 

“ That, of course, is a part of the puzzle 
which you wish me to solve,” said he, with 
a smile. 


“ Exactly,” and she Smiled a very graci- 
ous smile in returq. 4 “ And now I come 
to what I consider a very suspicious cir¬ 


cumstance. I have a relative, or, at least, 
one who claims to be such.” * 
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His eyebrows went up with surprise at 
this. “ Why," said he, " should the posses¬ 
sion of a relative be a suspicious circum- 
stance ? I have several myself, including 
a father, and- ” 

u Just so; but this is a distant cousin, 
or something of that kind, who affects to 
take an interest in me, but won't explain 
things." 

“ For what reason ? Does he assign any ? " 

44 It is not a he, but an old maid, and her 
name is Letitia Gibson, and she lives in a 
sweet little cottage at Barnet, with a she- 
ogre of a servant, but is a dear old thing 
herself, with funny little curls dangling 
about her ears, and she could tell me a lot, 
I verily believe, but she won't. At least, 

ft 

she says she cannot." 

He laughed. 

“ She, then," said he, “ is the suspicious 
k circumstance ? " 
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" Exactly.” 

“ Because she won’t tell you a lot ? ” 

“ It practically comes to that.” 

ft 

14 Do you see her often ? " 

“ Once every three months. 0 
11 Since when ? " 

“ Since I can remember." 

" Does she ever call on you ? " 

“ Sometimes—yes. At rare intervals, 
however.” 

“ The Maitlands know her, then ? " 

" Oh, yes/' 

“ H'm! " 

“ Why h'm ? I see you think she does 
know a lot, then ? " 

“ I can conceive it to be possible. Has 
she any means ? " 

“ Only a small . annuity, J believe* 

She makes me trivial presents at 

times — gloves, and chocolates and 

things." 

B 
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Mr King stroked his chin reflectively 
for a moment; then— 

“ Would you mind ‘giving me her ad- 

1 a 

dress ? ” said he. 

“ Not at all,” she replied. “ I will do 
so with great pleasure if you will kindly 
give me a slip of paper.” 

He did so. She wrote upon it the 
name and address, and handed it to 
him. 

“ Thanks. Do you object to my making 
discreet inquiries in that quarter ? ” 

“ Not in the least. It is better, how¬ 
ever, that they should be discreet.” 

“ That,” said he, “ is why I used the 
word; and I need not assure you, Miss 
White, that if in my small way I can 
be of service to you, it will afford me ex¬ 
treme pleasure. I may also add-” 

2|At this point interruption came in the 
1 guise of the office boy. 
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“ Mr Johnson is here, and wants to see 
you very particular, sir” 

She^at once arose. 

“ Oh, then I won’t detain you a moment 
longer; but you were going to say some¬ 
thing further. I am rather curious to know 
what. Do you mind ? ” 

He smiled, and turning to the boy said: 
“Tell Mr Johnson I will see him in a minute 
or two,” and when they were alone again, 
he added, “ what was I going to say, 
Miss White ? Oh, only that I was jolly 
pleased to make your acquaintance at the 
garden-party the other day, and—oh, yes 
—of course—to remind you that you have 

quite forgotten to give me your address.” 

* • 

“Dear me!” said,she, as a rosy flush 
suddenly sped to hef dieeks; “*why, so I 
have. How careless of me, to be sure! 
I haven’t a card, but 'The Hollies,’ 
Church End, Finchley, will always find. 
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me.” With that she extended her hand 
quite frankly. “ You must not keep your 
friend Mr Johnson Waiting. Good-bye! 
Mr King ” 

With that she was up and away, leaving 
him to a very mixed set of reflections. 



CHAPTER II 

A great surprise lay in wait for Miss White 
when she returned to “ The Hollies ” an 
hour or so later. As she loitered a moment 
or two among the flower-beds of a delightful 
old-fashioned garden a servant came out to 
her. 

“ If \£pu please, Miss Eleanor,” said she, 
“ you are wanted in the drawing-room. 
Mrs Maitland is getting terrible anxious 

and fidgety about your* staying away so 

* • 

long, for a gentleman Jias been^waiting to 
see you for nearly an hour.” 

Miss White was plainly astonished* 

” To see me, Mary ? Are you sure ? ” 
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“ Oh yes, miss. I was told to come 
out and tell you.” 

“ What sort of a gentleman is he ? ” 

* 1 i 

“ Oh 1 nothing much to speak of. ' An 
oldish gent with a bald head and gold 
spectacles, and very affable. Might be a 
parson, or a doctor, or something of that 
sort. Nothing to be frightened of, miss. 
You mustn't think that.” 

“ Frightened, Mary ! What an idea ! 
I was a little surprised at first, that was 
all.” 

“ Of course you were, I dare say. It 
wouldn’t be you to be frightened at any¬ 
body, so to speak.” 

“ I trust not,” said Miss White, as with¬ 
out further ado she entered the house 

<L 

and walked straight, into the drawing¬ 
room. 

A benevolent-looking and spectacled old 
1 gentleman, dressed all in broadcloth, rose 
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at once from his chair; but, curiously 
enough, what at once arrested her atten¬ 
tion was a look of* mingled embarrassment 
aiftl alarm upon the face of Mrs Maitland, 
who seemed a sweet and gentle little crea¬ 
ture, with pink cheeks and soft dove's 
eyes, and what normally would have been 
a veritable rosebud of a mouth. But there 
was now a perceptible quiver on the lips as 
she spoke. 

“ I am so glad you have come, my dear," 
said she, “ for this gentleman—Mr Ben well 
—has been waiting for nearly an hour to 
see you. The nature of his communication 
will come to you, as it has to me, as a great 
surprise, and I hope you will be able to take 
it more philosophically than, for the mo¬ 
ment, I am able to do. * I will leave you 
together for & while.” 

Miss White laid at once a detainin^hand 
upon her arm. 
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“ Don't go/' said she. “ Why should 
you go ? " 

" Why, indeed ? " interposed Mr Ben- 
well, with a reassuring smile. ” Mrs Mait¬ 
land and I have been friends for many 
years, and she knows that I would not for 
the world unnecessarily afflict her. Indeed, 
her distress at the prospect of losing you 
is not at all justified. Many opportunities 
of meeting again will occur." 

“ That is not my grievance," said Mrs 
Maitland, as she reseated herself. “ It is 
having this thing suddenly sprung upon 
me—upon us—without a moment's warn- 
ing." 

" What thing ? " said Miss White, every 
nerve in her body now tingling with excited 
curiosity. “ How and in what way are you 
to lose me? I do not.understand. What 
has happened ? And who, pray, is this 
gentleman ? Is he in any way connected 
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with the mystery of my existence ? Can 
he tell me who I am, who brought me 
here, and why I «m here ? Surely it is 
high time that I knew these things, what¬ 
ever else of an extraordinary nature may 
now be in store for me ? ” 

Mr Benwell’s smile was benignity itself, 
as, after exchanging a glance with Mrs 
Maitland, he replied— 

“ I am a solicitor, to begin with, Miss 
White ; and, for a good many years I have 
acted as a sort of trustee or guardian for 
you. You were a very small creature 
indeed^when this responsibility was im¬ 
posed upon me.” 

“ Imposed upon you ? ” The query 
came quick and sharp?* 

“ Well, no. I should not have used such 

• • • 

a term,” said he. “ I mean it is many years 
since I assumed, in a professional capacity, 
that responsibility, which I have fulfilled 
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to the very best of my ability. Certain 
sums were placed at my disposal, and my 
instructions were, first • of all, to provide 
for you a suitable home." * 

“ Then it was you who brought me 
here ? ” 

“ I was instrumental in doing so. Yes. 
I am an old friend of Mr Maitland's.” 

“ A very dear friend, indeed,” inter¬ 
posed Mrs Maitland, with sudden warmth, 
“ and I dare say it was a very mercenary 
proceeding on our part; but we were child¬ 
less, and, at that time, in dire straits, and 
the proposition made to us seemed^ a God¬ 
send, and a God-send you have truly been 
to us, my dear Eleanor. We loved you 
from the very first.* * We have always loved 
you very dearly J ancf^it will be a wrench 
indeed to lose you after all these long years.” 

The girl seemed quite insensible to this 
outburst of genuine emotion, for she turned 
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coldly to the solicitor again, and said, 
“ There has been a certain method in the 
form and manner^of my education. Was 
this in accordance with the instructions 
to which you have just referred ? ” 

“ Quite so,” he answered. 

“ And to what end was I thus carefully 
educated ? ” 

“ That you might earn your own living.” 

“ When the funds placed at your dis¬ 
posal were exhausted ? ” ' 

“ Precisely.” 

“ And they are now exhausted ? ” 

“ Unfortunately, yes.” 

“ I begin to see things a little more 
clearly now. Who supplied you with these 
funds ? ” 

“ A client whose name* I cannot reveal.” 

* * > 

“ A professional secret ? ” 

” A professional secret. Yes.” 

She reflected a moment, with her hand 
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to her lips; then looked up again to the 
solicitor. 

“ Is my name really White ? ** she asked. 
" I was so assured.** 

“ Do you know for a certainty ? ** 

“ I do not.** 

“ Have I a parent living ? ** 

“ I don*t think so. That is really my 
firm belief, Miss White.** 

“ You will admit, I am sure, that there 
is a good deal of mystery in all this ? ** 

€t I admit it frankly.** 

“ Are you a friend or an enemy of mine, 
Mr Benwell ? Bluntly—yes or no.? ** 

“ A friend ; most emphatically a friend,** 
said he, in a tone that at once carried 
conviction with it. 

“ Then tell me whq Miss Gibson is, and 
why she takes such am apparent interest 
in mg^ Is she really a relative of mine, 
ot is she not ? ** 
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Mr Benwell seemed somewhat taken 
aback, it may be, by the suddenness of the 

que^ion, for J^e heSitated a moment before 

« 

answering. 

“ Well/ 1 he said at last, “ I cannot 
positively answer the question, and I ought 
to content myself with that reply; but 
I really do take a very great interest in 
your welfare, my dear girl, and I will go 
so far as to say this, whether she be a rela¬ 
tive or not, I am well aware of her feelings 
towards you, and I honestly believe that 
she knows vastly more about you than I 
do. That, I may add, is a hint for private 
consumption only. 0 

“ Oh, quite so,” she said, in a less frigid 

tone. “ The hint is a Very valuable one 

• 

to me, and I thank, ypu exceedingly; and 
now we come *to the object of your present 
visit, Mr Benwell. I am to leaver‘The 
Hollies/ it would appear, through thS 
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exhaustion of supplies. What am I to do 
next ? ” 

Mr Benwell had instant recourse t# his 

% 

pocket-book, whence he produced a letter 
which he passed over to her. She glanced 
at the superscription, and read :— 

“ Miss Doris Bruce, 

99, Curzon Street, 

Mayfair. 

Introducing Miss White. ,, 

u That/' continued the solicitor, “ is 
addressed to a client of mine, who is seek¬ 
ing the services of a lady companion and 
secretary. I took the liberty of mention¬ 
ing your name and qualifications, and have 
made an appointment for you at 1.30 p.m. 
to-morrow.^ It will be* an excellent open- 
ing, and, for a number 6f reasons, I would 
strongly urge its acceptance upon you.” 

* There was a certain something in his 
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manner that caused her to look straight 
into his eyes for a moment. Then said 
she—. 

“ I will accept your advice, for I believe 
it to be the counsel of a well-wisher.” 

“ It truly is,” he replied. 

“ Have you any objection to my calling 
upon Miss Gibson this afternoon, and ac¬ 
quainting her with the strange turn in my 
affairs ? ” 

\ 

“ None whatever,” said' he, seemingly 
a little surprised at the question. “ Why 
should I have ? Go to her by all means; 
only you* must not let her persuade you to 
change your mind.” 

“ I have promised,” said she, simply. 

“ I never break a promise.” 

“ Very well, then/’ .said he, rising with 
a very palpable sense of relief from his 
chair; “ that then is clearly understood. 
You will hear further from me shortly/ 
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For instance, there is a small sum still 
standing to your credit, and a few other 
details of settlement—Aere details.” ^And 
with that he shook hands with the two 
ladies, and bowed himself out of the room,, 

Then, in a certain revulsion of feeling, 
Miss White, the impulsive creature, sud¬ 
denly threw her arms about Mrs Maitland, 
and sobbing on her shoulder, said that 
no one else on earth was so dear to her 
or ever could be so dear to her ; but, heart¬ 
breaking as the situation was, she supposed 
it must be resolutely faced. To all of 
which Mrs Maitland made sympathetic 
rejoinders. Then Miss White flicked aside 
the tear-drcps, and a quarter of an hour 
later was speeding on her way by train to 
Barnet. ,, c 

t » 

Hers was now a grim determination to 
“ haw it out,” with Miss Gibson. She had 
°been greatly impressed by the solicitor's 
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words—coinciding, as they did, with a 
settled conviction of her own. Yes; of a 
Surety Miss Qibson* knew everything, and 
ha ife it out of her she must, and would. 
Fully absorbed in these reflections, she had 
passed down the High Street, and was near¬ 
ing Hadley Church, hard by which Miss 
Gibson's modest cottage stood, when a 
gentleman stopped directly in front of her 
and lifted his hat. She looked up and 
found herself face to face 'with Mr Percy 
King. 

“ Well! Of all the surprises I " she 
began, wjien he cut in with— 

“ Quite mutual, I assure you. You see, 
having quickly got rid of Johnson, and my 

head being so full of wh&t you had told me| 

» 1 

I jumped into a hai^sqm, drove to King's 

Cross, took train for Barnet, and nere I am. 

I have just left Miss Gibson's cottage*.'^ 

“ Whither my own steps are now bent,"' 
c 
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said she. “ But you promised to be very 
discreet. You have broken your word." 

“ Not at all. I had thought it ah out, 
and would have been discretion itself, Only 

unfortunately-*' 

“ She was not at home ? ” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Whom did you see ? ” 

“ A holy terror of an old woman. You, 
I believe, called her a female ogre I ” 
“Quite right; that was Rebecca. And 
she said-? ” 

“ That Miss Gibson had gone up to 

London, and would not return until 

9 ** 

evening." 

“ H'm ! What a nuisance ! I wanted 
tp see her very particularly. I must go 
back now.” 

i i 

" So nlust I,” said he. “ Better go 
together, hadn’t we ? ” 

1 “ By all means. Something very strange 
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has happened this afternoon, and I want 
to tell you all about it” 

Thjjy walktd very slowly together to 
the station, and he accompanied her in the 
train as far as Church End. Just before 
parting he said— 

“ Yes. They are very wealthy people, 
though her brother has the reputation of 
having a very big bee in his bonnet. Half 
the house is a museum of Egyptian an¬ 
tiquities, I believe. But' mummies and 
things won't trouble you much, I dare say. 
Tell you what, if you don’t mind I’ll meet 
you at king’s Cross at one o’clock to¬ 
morrow, and drive you down to Curzon 
Street.” And after a moment’s hesitation 
on her part it was sq arranged. 

; • • • % • 
Punctually at one on the morrow he met 

her on the platform at King’s Cross, und a 

few minutes later they were faring merrily* 
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in a hansom towards the West End. As 
they turned at last into Curzon Street a 
splendid carriage and * pair rwent dashing 

I 

by. Reclining upon the silken cushions 
was a beautiful and elegantly-dressed lady. 
At sight of her Miss White gave a convulsive 
gasp, and clutched his arm. 

“ Good heavens ! ” said she, “ did you 
see the lady who has just passed ? ” 

“ Yes—of course. Why ? What is the 
matter ? Are you ill ? ” 

“ No, no; I am not ill; but that lady 
is Miss Gibson, that is all! ” 

“ Great Scott! ” said he, “ ard look ! 
she has just stopped in front of No. 99.” 



CHAPTER III 

Percy King at once stopped the cab. 
“ There you are/* said he ; “ she is getting 
out of the carriage. See, she is mounting 
the steps of No. 99, and the carriage is 
driving away/' 

“ But/' said she, in a tremor of excite¬ 
ment, “it is such an extraordinary thing. 
Are you sure the house is No. 99 ? ” 

“ Count up for yourself. There is 

• * 

No. 113,” said ha “ Ijt is absolutely 
certain that she has gcme into N^. 99. Are 
you equally sure that she really is Miss 
Gibson ? ” 

" Of course I am. How can I possibly 
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be mistaken in a face I have seen hundreds 
of times ? ” 

“ That seems true eifough.# Still— 

" Still, what ? ” 

“ One is deceived occasionally. There 
are certain extraordinary resemblances 
which-” 

“ Quite so. However, it’s useless to 
argue about it. I shall quickly know 
whether I am right or not.” 

“ Perhaps so, perhaps not,” said he, 
“ your appointment, please remember, is 
with Miss Doris Bruce, and not with 
Miss Gibson.” * 

“ Of course I have not forgotten that,” 
she replied, in a slight tone of irritation. 
“ Only—well, we shajl see what we shall 

see. There 1 A clock somewhere is strik- 

< 

* _ / 

ing the half-hour. I will get out here, and 
walk tip to No. 99.” And she pushed open 
one of the flap doors of the cab. 
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“ Tell you what/* said he, u suppose I 
drive about for half an hour, and meet you 
here*at the corner a # gain. I am dying with 
curiosity to know the result. Do you 
mind ? ” 

She laughed. 

“ This is all very unconventional, is it 
not ? ” she asked. 

“ Very. But then, you see, I am now, 
in a sense, your legal adviser, and-” 

a 

“ Possess privileges ? Well, perhaps 
-” and before he could make a move¬ 
ment to assist her she had leaped from the 
cab. She paused one instant on the kerb, 
then looked up again. “ Very well, then, 
in half an hour,” and as she now turned 

a set and determined face in the direction 

* • 

of No. 99, she heard the cab roll away in 

t 

the opposite direction. 

She mounted the steps of No. 99, and 
rang vigorously. A footman quickl/ 
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answered the summons. She at once dis¬ 
covered that her coming was expected, for, 
without a word, she* was ^shown iato a 
reception room leading from the entrafhce 
hall. 

Her suspense was of but a moment’s 
duration. The door suddenly opened, and 
she looked up in bewildered surprise at the 
smiling and comely presence now confront¬ 
ing her. She, indeed, recognised at once 
the lady she had just seen in the carriage. 
But how was it now possible for her to 
identify in this elegant woman the prim 
and precise old spinster of Barnet, with 
her gold pince-nez, her corkscrew curls of 
iron grey, and her little vanities, in the 
guise of pink ribbdns # and imitation lace ? 
The idea seemed abju^d. Still, at the first 
glance, there was an unmistakable, even 
extraordinary, facial resemblance between 
"the two, which would have been apparent 
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to the most casual observer. The mani¬ 
fest difference in their ages, however, was 
a something impossible to argue away, and 
Miss White, though wondering greatly, was 
compelled to admit that her first impressions 
had been at fault. 

She was the first to speak. Quickly 
mastering her initial nervousness, she said— 
“ I have brought a letter of intro¬ 
duction from Mr Benwell to Miss Doris 
Bruce.*' 

“ I am Miss Bruce," said the other, with 
a genial smile, “ and I take it that you are 
Miss WJiite, of whom he speaks in terms 
of very high praise. Pray be seated, 
Miss White." 

By way of reply; the latter calmly 

handed over Mr Benwell's’letter, and seated 

* * 

herself, with 'all the aplomb in* the world, 
in the nearest chair. 

Miss Bruce glanced over the brief missive, 
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and her manner was very gracious and 
kindly as she said— 

“ I want a companion, a real companion, 
who is young, intelligent, and sympathetic. 
Your face proclaims the possession of the 
first qualification, Miss White, and I am 
assured by Mr Benwell, whose opinion I 
very highly value, that you are equally 
endowed with the others.” 

“ Oh, well,” returned Miss White, now 
perfectly at her ease, “ I can't imagine 
how Mr Benwell comes to know so much 
about me, since I never set eyes on him 
until yesterday. Still, I am fairly intelli¬ 
gent, I suppose, and so far as education 
goes, I am suitably equipped, I dare say, for 
the position. But*I really don't know 
whether I am sympathetic or not. I want 
to be—I try to be—and I think I would be, 
under favourable circumstances. But those 
circumstances have always been denied me. 
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Did Mr Benwell explain to you that I was 
nobody in^particular ? ” 

Miss Bruc$ seemed somewhat discon¬ 
certed by the abruptness of the question. 

“ Well/* said she, “ he certainly hinted 
at something, which I felt to be quite im¬ 
material.” 

“ That I never knew my father and 
mother, perhaps ? ” 

“ It was to that effect. Jt did not con- 
cern me. It does not now concern me. 
My business at present is with Miss White 
—solely with Miss White, and her quali- 
fications^for the position I am pleased to 
offer her.” 

This was most graciously said; but, 
with a strange persistence characteristic 
of the girl, Miss Wftite went on— 

“ It is awfully good and kintl of you 
to say this. But, still, I think you* ought 
to know everything. Did he tell you, for 
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instance, that I have one relative, a dear 
old thing, who lives at Barne/, and who 
knows all about me, I* am sure ? I don’t 
think it can be anything very bad, ?lse 
she never could have been so good and 
kind to me as she has always been. Never, 
never, could I get so much as a hint from 
her, though I have tried over and over 
again. Still, if you were to write—I will 
give you her address—the result might 
prove more satisfactory to both of us, 
especially as I should not care to take a 
step of this kind without her knowledge 
and consent.” 

This was very artful on the part of 
Miss White. Like a cat watching a mouse, 
she had noted every change in the features 
of Miss Bruce as sh£ yttered these words. 
She saw 4 something, but it was a very 
intangible something. If any trace of 
emotion had appeared in her face at all, 
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it was bu^ a pleasurable and transitory 
one. 

" 3?f that h your wish, Miss White/* 
she replied; “I will with pleasure write 
to this lady, simply stating that I desire 
to take you into my service, and asking 
if it meets with her approval. I shall cer¬ 
tainly say nothing more. What inquiries 
I wished to make have been made. I am 
perfectly satisfied, and it pow simply re¬ 
mains for you to say whether you person¬ 
ally are willing or not to accept the position 
I am prepared to offer you.” 

Miss White at once threw up the sponge* 
With the brightest of smiles, she said— 
r " What else can I do but accept ? I 
cast all sorts of doubts* upon my respecta¬ 
bility—if I may use* s*ich a strong term— 
though I don’t quite mean that either, but 
you will not hear of it. I should be glad 
if you would write to Miss Gibson, RosS 
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Cottage, Hadley Common, Barnet, setting 
forth the circumstances; but, in any case, 
if it be your wish, % I gracefully a<scept 
the offer. When shall you require fhy 
services ? ” 

To an acute observer, Miss Bruce’s smile 

would have seemed very much like a smile 

of triumphant satisfaction as she replied— 

“ At once, to-morrow, if it will suit your 

convenience. And now as to terms-” 

“ Oh, pray, don’t speak of them,” said 

Miss White, with genuine earnestness. “ It 

is all so strange and unexpected. I know 

nothing as yet of these things.» I must 

leave it entirely to you.” 

“ Very well, let it stand at that. And 

now, with regard to* your duties. Frankly, 

I am very lonely ii} this great house. I 

# 

want a Bright and cheerful companion, 
such £s I am sure you will prove to be. 
I* live here with my brother, who is a very 
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eccentric man. He never goes into society. 
He never Entertains. He is the slave to 
a hobby. Toiune it*is a gruesome hobby. 

Thfre are strange apartments in this house. 

/ 

They belong solely to him. In them he 
spends most of his time. They need not 
concern you. They do not concern me. 
You will meet him at dinner, but his will 
be a life apart from ours. You will drive 
with me in the Park ; you will accompany 
me to the opera, to the- theatre. We shall 
pay occasional visits to Paris and elsewhere. 
I will make your life as pleasant as possible. 
I have alrqp.dy taken a fancy to you. We 
shall be great friends, I am sure, when you 
know me better. You see that I am per¬ 
fectly frank and open # wfth you ; you must 
be the same with me.„ Indeed, if I am 
any judge of character, you will be the same. 
Don't trouble yourself any longer &bout 
your origin. What does it matter ? If 
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t"i 

there is any mystery about it, let it remain 
a mystery. Who cares ? I certainly do 
not, and surely there *is nofcfody else-*—” 
There was an abrupt pause in this strange 
outburst of confidence, and a look of sus¬ 
picion suddenly appeared in her eyes, as 
she added, 44 I saw you in a hansom cab 
as I passed by in my carriage/* 

Miss White’s eyes opened wide with 
surprise at this. 

44 Well,” said she, 44 and what of that ? ” 

44 You were not alone.” 

For some unaccountable reason, and 
greatly to her annoyance, Miss.White felt 
hot blood suddenly tingling up to her very 
ears. 

44 No,” said she/ “ I was with a gentle¬ 
man:” 

44 A Mend, of course ? ” 

44 Not exactly. It was Mr Percy King, 
’the clever barrister, whom you may 
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possibly know by reputation'. I had been 

V 

to him for hdvice.” 

“ About what ? ” • 

Miss White at once saw her opportunity. 
“ About what you have just suggested 
I should dismiss from my mind—about 
the mystery of my birth and parentage. 
I asked him to solve that mystery for me." 
“ And he said ? ” 

“ That he would do all that lay in his 
power to accomplish that end.” 

“ I see. And he knew the object of your 
visit here ? ” 

“ Oh yes # ; I told him all about it. Again, 
why not ? ” 

Miss Bruce’s manner changed'in a instant. 

" Pardon me,” shj said. “ I did not 

* 

intend to be rude. I$ut you have now 
absolutely convinced me on one point.” 

“ Which is-? ” 

“ That you are as frank and as open as the" 

D 
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day, and that henceforth I shall have re¬ 
spect, faith, and confidence in ^ou. Still, 
I advise you once again to lat that matter 
drop.” 

Greatly wondering, Miss White made a 
half promise to that effect, and shortly 
afterwards the momentous interview came 
to an end, it being agreed that she would 
take up her residence in her new capacity 
at No. 99, Curzon Street, on the morrow. 

M • • « « 

Percy King sat in the cab at the spot 
agreed upon, impatiently awaiting her 
return. 

“ Well ? ” said he, when she turned up 
at last. 

“ It was an absurd mistake,” she replied. 
” It was not Miss Gibson after all. but Miss 
Doris Bruce. I have accepted her offer, 
and 99, Curzon Street, will be my address 
after to-morrow. I must get back to 
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Finchley at once. Do you mind driving 
me to Kind's Cross ? ” 

“•Do I m&id?”*he said, with a laugh, 
aftd the next moment they were up and 
away together. 



CHAPTER IV 

When Percy King, at nine o'clock on the 
following morning, entered his chambers 
in Pump Court, he found, among his letters, 
one bearing the Barnet post-mark. 

41 Hello I” said he. " What can this 
mean ? ” He thrust his finger through 
the flap of the envelope, and pulled forth 
a note. It was written in a curious, crabbed 
hand, with long up and down strokes, and 
it read thus :— 

“ Rose Cottage, Hadley Common. 

“ Sir ,—5 found your card upon my return 
from London this evening. I am at a loss 
to know what on earth brought you here, 
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but shall be pleased to ascertain if you can 
make it convenient to call again to-morrow 

• r j • 

at one.—Yours truly, 

Lavinia Gibson.” 

“ By Jove!” said he, “ the old party 
hits straight from the shoulder, and me- 
thinks I have put my foot into it. I pro¬ 
mised the White girl to be discreet. This 
is discretion with a vengeance. Knowing 
what I know now, what the deuce can I say 
when I get there ? I can't confine myself 
to the weather, and the crops. Ca set ait 
une bdtise* Shall I back out of it, send her 
a wire saying that I have just contracted 

some deadly disease, and-. No, I can’t 

reconcile that with fny ordinary methods. 

Funk, too, is detestable word, and ought 

* 

to be expunged from the dictionaries. 
Besides, why should I jib at a pleasant 
interview with a dear little old lady in 
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corkscrew ringlets, who, through mistaken 
information, I was led to believe, wished 

; t * 

to let her cottage furnished for the season. 
Surely I can muster up courage enough for 
that. What is the time ? ” and he looked 
at his watch. “ Nine o’clock. Three hours 
yet for a scramble through my work, and 
then up to Hadley on the tick of the clock/’ 
He was about to refer to his papers when 
he suddenly threw himself back in his chair 
again. “ By Jove ! ” said he, “ how, I 
wonder, has this White girl got such a 
deuce of a sudden pull on one ? Can’t 
shake it off; and the strangest* part of it 
is, I don’t want to shake it off. Still, what 
do you see in her, old man ? What is 

i 

the attraction ?. Well, to begin with, there 

is no dashed nonsefise about that girl; no 
* 

pink and white bread and butter miss she, 
with whom you have to mind your P’s and 
Q’s every instant for fear she may faint 
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at a mere man’s random remarks. That’s 

0 

what I like about her. Of course she is 
cbsessed with this* silly idea of digging 
a parent or two out of, I dare say, respect¬ 
able obscurity. Why can't she let sleep¬ 
ing parents lie ? But, upon my word, I 
believe that if I told her I had a red-hot 
clue that necessitated her going over to 
Paris, or any other spot on the map of 
Europe with me, she'd papk up like a shot, 
meet me at Charing Cross station, and think 
she was doing just an ordinary honest and 
meritorious sort of thing in accompanying 
me. No*good, my boy; she is a dear, 
ripping sort of girl, and you have got it 
bad. That is the long and short of it. 
And now for three hours' hard work.'* 
Straightway he fell,*tooth and nail, upon 
a brief of many*folios, and he nt^er looked 
up again until the stroke of noon! Then 
he snatched up his hat, and made a bolt 
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for Fleet Street. A swift hansom soon 
whirled him to King's Cross/ and with 
reasonable punctuality he fSund hiifiself 
once more in front of Rose Cottage, hard 
by Hadley Church. 

A quaint, low-browed old cottage it was, 
set well back from the road, with its red 
pantiles half smothered in purple clematis 
and Virginia creepers. The long fore- 
garden was riotous with hollyhock, and 
sunflower, and phlox and dahlias, and half 
a hundred other honest blooms, with a great 
impertinent monkey-tree sprawling mid¬ 
way. He walked down a weedy path 
leading to the doorway, lifted and let fall 
an old-fashioned knocker, and awaited 
results. ' , 

The “ Ogre" put, £ in an instant appear- 

✓ 

ance, but upon this occasion she did not 
seem ihuch of an ogre after all; only a 
little woman, with ferrety eyes, in which 
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suspicion usually dwelt, as though she had 
long acted a\> Cerberus in a house subject to 


freqdent incursions of bailiffs or importunate 
tradesmen. She now showed a solitary 
tooth in her upper jaw, which he was fain 
to accept as a smile of welcome, and, with¬ 
out a word, he was conducted into a little 
low-ceiled and oak-panelled room, now 
in semi-obscurity owing to the lozenged 
window being half overhung with creepers. 
Mr King, however, could not help observing 
the taste with which the little room was 
furnished; the Chippendale furniture, the 
rare old mazzotints and etchings upon the 
walls, the valuable china in a Sheraton 
cabinet, and many other tokens of refine¬ 
ment forcing themselveS upon his critical 
attention. * 

fb 

“ By Jove ! the old girl knows a % thing or 
two in the way of decoration,* * he said to 
himself as he was examining a rare bit of 
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Capo di Monte, when he heard a cough 
behind him. 

He suddenly turnefl, and round himself 
facing an extremely pretty old lady, with 
her face half-encircled with curls of the early 
Victorian period, and looking rather stiff 
and starchy in an old brocade gown, evi¬ 
dently donned for the occasion. 

“ Mr King, I presume ? ” said she. 

“ Yes—er—exactly/* said he, for an 
instant quite thrown off his balance. “ That 
is my name—and—er ” 

“ Then you received my letter, of course ?” 

“ Oh yes; of course. It came by the 
morning post.” 


“ Then pray be seated, Mr King, and be 
good enough to explain the object of your 
visit. I was not at home yesterday when 
you called, and I felt quite nervous when I 
saw your card upon my return, for I have a 
* sort of horror of legal gentlemen. Not in a 
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personal sense, sir,” she added, with the 
sweetest of i^iiles. “ Oh, dear, no ; but I 
have had a good deal of experience—in- 
volving not a little expense—with the law 
in my younger days, and the mere thought 
of a lawyer wishing to see me now gives me 
the creeps, so to speak. I hope your busi¬ 
ness with me is not anything very dreadful, 
Mr King.” 

“ Oh, dear, no,” said he ; now wishing 
that he had stuck to his brief instead of 
coming north to ruffle the feathers of a dear 
old soul like this. “ I am afraid that you 
are labouring under some jnisapprehension. 
Miss—er—Gibson, you see, I am on" the 
look-out for a little furnished cottage in 
the suburbs, and I received an intimation 
that-” 

“ That this cottage was to let ?*” 

“ Well—I—er—was led to believe-” 

“ By whom ? ” and the old lady drew 
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herself up with quiet dignity, and fixed 
him with a steady glance th£t made him 
wondef once more wfiy he had left tump 
Court to make an ass of himself in these 
northern latitudes. 

41 Well,” said he, bent upon a bold stroke, 
since it was neck or nothing with him now, 
“ I chanced to meet a young lady at a 
garden party lately—a Miss White—who, 
I believe, is a relative of yours.” 

She appeared encased in buckram now, 
and her inquiring glance suddenly hardened. 

“ I know a Miss White, who lives at 
Church End,” said she, “ and I take a 
certain amount of interest in her. In fact, 
she is, in a remote degree, related to me; 
but, sir, do you really mean to tell me that 
she—this Miss White—suggested to you 
that I vrished to let this cottage ? ” 

“ Decidedly,” said he to himself, “ I have 
put my hoof into it this time.” Then, 
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aloud : “ Well—er—I got a sort of impres¬ 
sion from hethat -” and he came to a 

sudden pause^for sh« had lifted a dainty 
BWe forefinger, and pointed it straight at 
him. 

“ Mr King,” said she, " your methods are 
very crude, and if it were not a very rude 
thing to say I should express my doubts as 
to whether, in spite of what is printed on 
your card, you really do belong to the legal 
profession.” 

He caught fire at this, and was 
about to make a hasty rejoinder, when 
she interposed with a still more forcible 
. gesture. 

“ I mean no offence,” said she, “ but 
you must either be frank with me, or the 
interview must come at^once to an end. 
Plainly, now, wtiat is the object of this 
visit ? You certainly do not take mh for 
a fool.” 
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Beaten down at all points, he at once 
took the bull by the horns. 

“You are quite too muclf for me} Miss 
Gibson,” he replied. “ If I had had a few 
hours* previous acquaintance with you I 
doubt if I should have adopted such crude 
methods, as you so justly put it. They 
were not only crude, but idiotic. I candidly 
admit it. But now for the honest truth, 
and I know you will pull me up in an instant 
if I deviate a hair*s breadth from it, and 
why on earth you are afraid of lawyers I 
can’t for the life of me imagine. The bald 
truth is y this. I met, as I said. Miss White 
at a garden party recently, and—well, I 
admired her greatly. To my intense sur¬ 
prise, a few days l#ter, she came to my 
chambers and’ ma # de a certain statement.” 

“ Which was ? ” * 

“ That, as matters practically stood, she 

/• 

^was nobody’s child—which, as Euclid says, 
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is absurd—that she was determined to find 
out whose chi^d she really was, and earnestly 
beggeri me to help herein that quest. Now, 
U&miring Miss White, as I have just ad¬ 
mitted to you, I at once consented to aid 
her if she would put me in possession of 
some tangible clue upon which I could 
work. She mentioned you at once, stating 
her honest belief that you alone could 
solve the mystery. There, you have it in 
a nutshell, Miss Gibson ; and I really think, 
for the sake of the poor girl's peace of 

mind-” 

“ That wilj do, Mr King. I wish to hear 
nothing further. Your intentions are good 
enough, I dare say, and, though I freely 
forgive you, I wish ypu*had not resorted 
to subterfuges unworthy' o’f your high 
reputation and tlbilities.” 

“ Then you will give me no information 
—no inkling, as to-” 
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“ No I For her peace of mind—as 
you put it—it were better f iot. Let us 

d 

understand each other at once. In f spite 
of your foolish attempt to deceive me I dan 
plainly see that you are a manly man, and 
an honest one. You admire Miss White. 
I do not blame you ; there is much to admire 
in the girl, and though I can quite sym¬ 
pathise with her natural desire to know 
what, under ordinary circumstances, she 
ought to know, there are reasons in this 
case—and I trust you will consider this 
as a privileged communication—there are 
very serious reasons why you should, in 
her interest, cease at once to pursue these 
investigations further. I am speaking in 
all earnestness, Mr King, as I dearly love 
the girl, and it is 0 solely on her behalf that 
I enjoin this reticence upon you.” 

Mr King felt himself impaled upon the 
horns of a serious dilemma. He could not 
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for a moment doubt the genuineness of this 
appeal, but,^vhat would the White girl say 
to ill, and now resist her counter appeal, 
farther stimulated, as it would be, by this 
additional element of mystery ? 

He compounded matters in the end by 
thanking Miss Gibson for her frankness, 
and promising to bring such influence as 
he possessed to bear upon Miss White, 


though whether she would be amenable 
to his advice or not he was quite unable to 


say. 

At last, with an uneasy sense of having 
been discoipfited all along the line by a 
little old maid in ringlets, he turned his 
back on Rose Cottage, and eventually found 
his way to that goo 4 old hostelry, “ The 
Salisbury Arms,” where he lunched heartily 
and well. 


It was just on the stroke of three? He 
had lighted a cigar, and was standing af 

E 
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the coach entrance to the inn, when a 
splendidly-appointed carriage and pair 
drove rapidly by. Both the ^equipage and 
its occupant, an elegantly-attired lady, hu 
recognized in an instant. “ Boots/ 1 of 
the inn, was standing beside him. 

“ Know that party ? ” asked King, in a 
casual way. 

“ Well, I do, and I don't,” came the reply. 
“ She's some swell from London wot comes 
up here sometimes to see an old party living 
down on Hadley Common." 

“ Oh I And what do you know about 
her ? ” 

“ Boots,” finding a half-crown unex¬ 
pectedly slipped into his hand, suddenly 
became communicative. He lowered his 
voice, and Mr King bent his head to listen. 

“ Ah I It's like that, is it,” he said to 
himself a few minutes later, as he retraced 
'his footsteps in the direction of Rose 
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Cottage. “ Very! cleverly played, indeed. 
Miss Gibson ; though I was a fool not to 
havte seen through the little trick at once. 
There is a deal more in this than I suspected. 
The White girl is right, after all. There is 
a desperate effort being made to cover up 
some sinister mystery, and it is a lucky 
thing I have got upon the track of it so 
soon” 

By this time he stood qnce more before 
the cottage gate. He lifted the latch and 
entered the garden. 

“ And now,” said he, “ to expose the 
whole bag <af tricks.” 



CHAPTER V 

His was a noisy and peremptory knock. 
The door was almost immediately opened, 
and the “ Ogre ” with arms akimbo, con¬ 
fronted him. 

“ Well, upon my word,” said she. “ You 
again ? ” 

“Yes; but please don’t snap at me like 
that; it makes me nervous. I have re¬ 
turned to have a few minutes’ further 
conversation with Miss Gibson.” 

“ That you casrnot, then,” was the tart 

/ 

* 

rejoinder. 

«■ 

“ May I be permitted to ask why ? ” 

“ Because she has gone out, that’s 
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why, and good enough reason it is, 
too.” 

fie laughed mockingly. 

“ Oh I a most excellent reason, indeed.” 

" Then what are you laughing at ? Do 
you believe me, or don’t you ? Not that 
I care very much either way. For two pins, 
I would slam the door in your face for your 
impudence.” 

“ Well,” said he, still laughing, “ I haven’t 
any pins about me, and I am not quite 
ready yet to have the door slammed in my 
face, either. Of course, I believe you, for 
I saw her myself about half an hour ago in 
a splendid carriage, driving in the direction 
of London. She looked twenty years 
younger, to be sure, *but, then, people 
can make ud in these days so as to 
appear to be of any age. Naturally, 
therefore, I did not expect to find her 
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“ Then what on earth brought you back 
again ? ” was the shrill rejoinder. 

" Well, just to make doubly sure that 
my suspicions were correct, that is all. I - 
am more than satisfied. I have wasted no 
time. Ha I ha ! not a bit of it.” 

“ You must be daft, young man,” came 
the contemptuous retort, as the old woman 
looked him up and down in undisguised 
amazement. “ What do you mean by 
your suspicions, and this cock-and-bull 
story of a splendid carriage, with Miss 
Gibson sitting in it, looking twenty years 
younger, and driving away to London ? 
There has been no grand carriage here, 
and not ten minutes ago I saw her walk out 
of this very door rath® a letter in her hand, 
to post herself, I dare say. The wonder is 
you didp?’t meet her on the way. I needn’t 
then have wasted my time standing here, 
talking nonsense with as silly a young 
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fool as I have met this many a long 
day” 

ller words irritated him, and he turned 
hotly upon her. 

“ Come, come,” said he, “ no high horses 
for me. You are well paid, I dare say, to 
keep up this deception, and you do it very 
well, I admit that. But, then, I chance 
to know that no Miss Gibson lives here, 
or ever has lived here.” 

V 

“ Pray, then, who does live here ? ” 
The voice came from behind. He turned 
sharply, and found himself face to face 
with Miss Gibson herself. 

For a moment he was too flabbergasted 
to speak, and the “ Ogre ” took up the 
parable. 

“ Oh, m’m ! 4 he silliest things this young 
man has been saying to me, about ^our not 
living here at all, which you heard yourself," 
m’m, and how he saw you, looking twenty 
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years younger, driving in a splendid car¬ 
riage to London, and the Lord^knows what 
other rubbish. I was getting sickened 
with it all, and glad enough I am you've 4 
come back just in the thick of it, so I can 
get to my work again." 

“ Yes," said Miss Gibson, “ you had 
better go back to your work, Rebecca. 
And as for you, Mr King," she added, 
with quiet dignity, “ perhaps you will be 
good enough to step inside and explain 
the meaning of this extraordinary be¬ 
haviour ? " 

Greatly confused, he followed her with¬ 
out a word into the little drawing-room. 
She closed the door, and motioned to him 
to be seated. Th#n she turned a very stern 
face in his direction, and said, simply— 

“ Noy T , sir." 

<f Well," he began, in a somewhat shame¬ 
faced manner, “ it seems plain enough that 
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I have been deceived—that I have pur¬ 
chased half^a-crown’s worth of false in¬ 
formation.” 

“ About me ? ” 

“ About you, yes. You invite frank¬ 
ness-” 

“ I insist upon frankness, Mr King,” 
said she. 

“ Very good,” he returned. “ I am more 
and more convinced that you were amply 
justified in saying that my methods were 
crude. Hitherto they have been deplor¬ 
ably so. But I have now done with all 
disguises, and I propose to be as frank 
and open as the day with you. May 
I expect the same from you in 
return ? ” 

“ You irritate me, Ma King,” she said, 

« 

with a sudden asperity. “You ^ave no 
cause to doubt my good faith, and you 
seem to have already forgotten that 
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you have been guilty of a breach of 
good manners, for which 1^ still await 
explanation.” 

“ Quite so. I beg your pardon/* said he* 
44 1 will come straight to the point. After 
leaving you this afternoon I lunched at * The 
Salisbury Arms*. As I was coming away 
a carriage and pair drove by. The sole 
occupant of the carriage was a Miss Bruce 
of Curzon Street, Mayfair, who greatly 
resembles you. I made inquiries, and 
ascertained that Miss Bruce was a frequent 
visitor here. Further inquiries elicited the 
statement that Miss Bruce, # of Curzon 
Street, and Miss Gibson, of Rose Cottage, 
were one and the same person.” 

“ And for this<<prefcious piece of inf or- 
mation you paid «the lordly sum of half-a- 
crown,> said she, her hard-set features 

4 

suddenly giving way to an amused 
smile. 
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“ I was certainly guilty of that extra¬ 
vagance/ 1 he replied, smiling grimly in 
return. 

4 4 And then,” she pursued, u having seen 
this remarkable woman drive away in the 
direction of London, you hustled back at 
once to my little cottage here fired with 
honest indignation, and bent upon expos¬ 
ing the imposture so grossly put upon you. 
What a clever man you jure, Mr King! 
The Press has done you but scant justice 
after all, I fear. May I be so bold as to 
ask whether, in your honest opinion, I am 
the same woman whom, in the interest of 

Miss White, you interviewed an hour or 

$ 

so ago ? ” 

“ Why, certainly.”* 

« 

“You are convinced that you are now 
talking to me, and not to Miss Brace, of 
Curzon Street ? ” 

“ Oh! quite so,” said he, with a dis- 
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quieting sense that she was once again the 
mistress of the situation. 

u Then/’ she continued, " let us come 
at once to a clear and final understanding 
in this matter. My patience with you is 
well-nigh exhausted. I am not in the habit 
of being badgered by strangers in my own 
house. It would meet the merits of the 
case if I were to show you to the door at 
once ; but this much for your further in¬ 
formation I will add. Within a moment 
or two of your departure the postman 
brought me a letter. It came from a cer¬ 
tain Doris Bruce, of 99, Curzon Street, the 
lady doubtless to whom you have just 
referred. Should your surmises be correct, 
it is not for me,*at feast, to enter into the 
reasons which brought her to Barnet to¬ 
day. have but to do with the letter ” 
—which she now produced from her pocket 
and extended to Mr King. “ Open and 
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read it,” she added, as he merely glanced 
at the superscription on the envelope. 

H8 did so* and this is what he read:— 

“ Dear Madam, —Upon the strength of 
certain recommendations I yesterday en¬ 
gaged as companion Miss White of ‘The 
Hollies/ Church End, Finchley. It is 
her wish that I should write and acquaint 
you with this fact, and ask if you—as 
her only relative, as she informs me—have 
any objection to her assuming such a 
position in my service. You will quite 
understand |hat I am not writing to obtain 
further credentials on her behalf—they are 
quite satisfactory, as they stand—but 
simply in compliance* witjbi her wish to do 
nothing without your knowledge and con¬ 
sent. The favour of an early reply will 
greatly oblige.—Yours truly, 

“Doris Bruce.”* 
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“ Just so,” said he, as he returned the 
letter to her. “ I knew of this yesterday.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said she. “ And carefully 
abstained from mentioning the fact to me 
to-day.” 

“ For no reason in particular, I most 
earnestly assure you,” he replied. “ It 
simply did not occur to me, that is all.” 

” Very well,” said she, “ let it stand at 
that. Now, may I ask if you are at all 
familiar with the handwriting of this 
letter ? ” 

He at once saw the drift of the query, 
and, with a sudden remembrance of Miss 
Gibson’s peculiar caligraphy, said at once— 

“ No, Miss Gibson. I have never seen 
it before.” 

“ Ah ! ” sai’d sl^e. “ We are getting on at 

* 

last. Well, this letter I answered at once, 

# 

giving my full sanction to the proposal, 
and there and then went out and posted 
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it myself. On my return, I found you 
on my doorstep most strenuously denying 
tha^I li vector ever#had lived in my very 
own house. No, no, I want no further 
explanation or apology. You have been 
exceedingly rude to-day, all through your 
misdirected zeal on behalf of Miss White. 
If you persist in encouraging her to fathom 
a mystery which, for sufficiently good 

reasons, ought to remain ^ a mystery—if 

* 

mystery, after all, be the proper term for 
it—you will only succeed in making your¬ 
self supremely ridiculous and uncomfort¬ 
able in the $nd. Once more, I beg of you 
to take an old woman's advice, and have 
done with it. These are serious words, and, 
in any case, are my ffinal ones upon the 
subject. You will probably never see me 
again, for now that Eleanor is launched 
upon a career of her own I am thinking of 
going abroad, and—but I have said quite 
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enough. Good-bye, Mr King. In spite 
of all that has been said and done here 
to-day, I have nothing but* good wishes 
for you. Good-bye/' And before the as¬ 
tonished man could realize the full mean¬ 
ing of her words, he found himself out on 
the dusty road again, and, he was fain to 
admit to himself, no wiser than before. 

“ Well, I'm dashed! ” said he. “ Of 
all the quiet take-downs ! There is not 
an ounce of conceit left in me, and half 
an hour ago I was fairly bursting with it. 
Shall I take her advice, and drop the whole 
business ? There is some mastery at the 
bottom of it all; she frankly admitted as 
much. But is it worth my while to at¬ 
tempt to solve it ? * And what have I to 
do with unprofessional mysteries, any¬ 
how ? Just to humour the whim of a 
pretty girl, too. No, Til be hanged if I 
bother my head any more about it." 
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And firm in that resolution he retraced 
his steps in the direction of the station, and 
soon was oh-his way,back to London town. 

Meanwhile, after a tearful leave-taking 
at “ The Hollies ”—which need not be 
dwelt upon in these pages—a four-wheeled 
cab, containing Miss White and her small 
belongings, had driven up to No. 99, 
Curzon Street, Mayfair. 



CHAPTER VI 

That the coming of Miss White was ex¬ 
pected became speedily manifest. The 
massive door seemed to open wide of its 
own accord as she mounted the steps. 
The polite footman of the previous day 
was now almost obsequious. 

Miss Bruce was out, he at once ex- 

J m 

plained, but she had left instructions that 
Miss White was to receive every attention 
upon her arrival. Indeed, Parkyns, Miss 

Bruce’s maid,« was now waiting, as he in- 

* /■ 

dicated by a gesture, at the head of the 
staircase, to show Miss White to her own 
private apartment. Her luggage would 
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follow in the course of a minute or 
two. 

Kiss Wlute was not the sort of girl to 
be easily thrown from her mental balance, 
and, though she wondered greatly at this 
somewhat ceremonious reception of her 
unimportant self, there was nothing in her 
outer presentment to indicate the feeling 
as she tripped up the broad staircase. 

Parkyns, a comely young woman, rosy- 
cheeked and buxom, received her with a 
smile. * 

14 This way, Miss White/’ said she, “ this 
way; ” and straightway led her into a 
dainty little bedroom, upholstered and 
curtained in pink and white. 

“ This is your room/ miss,” said Parkyns, 
“ and a very pleasant 500m it is. The 
door here ”—and she opened it—“ leads 
into Miss Bruce’s boudoir, and her bed- 
room is on the other side. So, you see, 
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you will be together like, and very com¬ 
fortable.” 

To any young lady who had fiad previous 
experience as a " lady companion ” this 
would have appeared very strange lan¬ 
guage, but Miss White accepted it simply 
and frankly as a mere matter of course, 
and even surveyed the appointments of 
the boudoir with a critical eye. 

“ That picture, Parkyns,” said she, " is 
hung a little bit too low. Still, take it all 
in all, it is a very charming room.” 

“ Oh, indeed it is,” said Parkyns. “ Just 
what I said meself first time I saw it. 
But wouldn’t you like to look over the 
house a bit ? Miss Bruce said I was to 
show you, if you wanted to.” 

“ Why, of course,”, said Miss White, 
unpinning her hat and throwing it upon a 
chair. “ I should very much like to look 

4 * 

over the house.” 
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** This is the daring-room,” said Parky ns, 
a momen^Jater. “ It seems a bit stuffy- 
like, don’t you think, miss ? ” 

Miss White gave one sweeping and com¬ 
prehensive glance about the room. It was 
of imposing proportions. An immense 
crystal chandelier was suspended from a 
painted ceiling, whereon a group of Olym¬ 
pian deities, both male and female, dis¬ 
ported themselves right merrily. The 
panelled walls were similarly decorated. 
The gilt furniture, upholstered in faded 
tapestry, the Aubusson carpet, the Louis 
Seize console tables and cabinets, with 
Sevres ornaments, the ormulu clock, with 
china plaques, upon the mantelpiece, the 
heavy curtains of yellow brocade hanging 
before gilded sashes reaching to the floor, 
with their chiselled spagnolettes, all were 
of a piece. The room might have b&n 
transplanted as it stood from the Faubourg 
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St Germain. But there was an air of 
desolation and desuetude over if all. 

“ It is stuffy,” said Miss White. “ Why 
don’t they push the curtains back, and 
throw the windows open wide ? ” 

“ Lor* bless you, don’t ask me,” said 
Parkyns. “ This is a home of mist’ry—this 
house is. You’ll find out soon enough, 
and then judge for yourself. Come and 
look at the dining-room now, and if that 
won’t give you the creeps I don’t know 
what will.” 

With that she led the way down the 
staircase to the entrance hall, 'and opened 
a door on the right. 

“ Step inside, miss,” said Parkyns. “ A 
chamber of 'orrers, I call it; and this is 
where you will Have to take your meals 
along with Miss Bruce and the governor; 
and just you wait until you see *itn, 
miss.” 
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u Is he so very dreadful, then ? What 
is he like ? " 

t 

“ I couldn't tell you what he is like, miss. 

Words wouldn't run to it. You just wait 

and see for yourself. And now what do you 

% 

think of this for a place to eat in, anyhow?" 

Miss White looked about her in wonder 
and dismay. The room itself was sombre 
enough, in all conscience, and in striking 
contrast to the somewhat flamboyant 
apartment she had just quitted. Walls 
and ceiling alike were panelled in old oak. 
The uncarpeted floor was of the same 
material, the furniture almost ecclesias¬ 
tical in its severity, the window hangings 

funereal, and the whole colour scheme of 

* 

the apartment would have been depress- 

♦ 

ing enough of itself had not the trickiness 
of it “ leaped to the eyes " at once. For 
this sombre background had been cunningly 
devised to throw into greater relief a group 
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of pictorial horrors upon the walls. A 
naked St Sebastian pierced J^y arrows; 
St Lawrence stretche*d upon a gridiron 
with the leaping flames beneath him; 
St Peter, head downwards upon the cross, 
and half a dozen other lurid examples of 
the gentle art of martyrdom. 

44 Good heavens ! ” exclaimed Miss White. 
44 Ain’t it awful ? ” returned Parkyns. 
44 Why I stay in such a place as this I don’t 
know ; upon me word I don’t.” 

44 But Miss Bruce ? She surely-” 

41 Ah! there you are, miss. She’s all 
right. A nicer lady never bifeathed, and 
but for her I’d a took me hook the very 

first day I set foot in the house, indeed I 

* 

would. But the master—oh. Lord ! ” 

44 Why can’t y6u tell me what he is like ? 
Surely you can give me some sort of an 
irrppression ? ” 

14 Well, miss, I can and I can’t. He ain’t 
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so very terrible to look at, but it's his 
manner i^so strange. He never speaks 
to any of us, except the butler, and he's 
another mist'ry, he is, does just as he likes 
in the house, and the master acts as though 
he was afraid of him. I can't make it out 
at all though, when it comes to that, he 
seems frightened at everything. He jumps 
if anybody speaks to him casual-like, and 
does such funny things, 'and never goes 
out of the house, and never has anybody 
here, and, upon me word, I believe he's 
off his head, indeed I do. Lord! here's 
the butler himself." 

A tall, thin, hawk-eyed, hawk-nosed, and 
clean-shaven man had sprung suddenly 
from nowhere, as it seemed to Miss White. 
At sight of her, however? he stared open- 
mouthed, as at a ghost. 

“ This is Miss White, Simpson; Miss 

Bruce's new companion," said Parkyns. 
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“ Oh I ah ! indeed,” replied the butler, 
and with another half-frightened look at 


Miss White he left the room. 

“ Why, whatever is the matter with him, 
miss ? ” said Parkyns. “ He seemed to have 
quite a turn like when he saw you.” 

“ Oh, I am sure I don’t know and don’t 
care,” said Miss White. “ I’ve had quite 
enough of this room. Have you any 
others to show me ? ” 

“ Oh yes—the library. Miss Bruce told 
me particularly to show you the library. 
A nice room that is. This way, across the 
hall at the back. No ’anky-panky in 
there. ’Eaps of beautiful books up to 
the very ceiling,” and she threw the door 
open and stood aside for Miss White to 
enter. 

It was, indeed, a fine spacious room, 
apparently built out at the back of the main 
building, for it was practically ceiled with 
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stained glass, through which the shafts 
of ^a westering sun struggled brokenly 
through in strange kaleidoscopic patterns 
upon tier upon tier of sumptuously-bound 
books in mahogany cases, reaching from 
floor to cornice. There were no windows, 
and but the solitary door by which she had 
entered. Indeed, she found herself pleas¬ 
antly immured within four solid walls of 
books, and, turning to PaYkyns, said— 

“ This is charming. I don’t care to make 
any further explorations to-day. When 
do you expect Miss Bruce back ? ” 

11 Well,” Aie said, “ pretty soon, miss. 
But as she has gone out shopping, you know 
what ' pretty soon/ generally means. She 
is sure, though, to be back in time to dress 
for dinner, say, in an hoar from now.” 

“ Very well; I will remain here until 
she comes, and amuse myself with a boolj " 
—saying which Miss White leisurely selected 
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a volume from the crowded shelves, buried 
herself in the capacious depths^of an easy- 
chair, and shortly became engrossed in the 
work before her. 

She had been reading for, perhaps, half 
an hour, when she suddenly became con¬ 
scious of a human presence in the room. 
She glanced over the edge of her book, and 
saw a strange, weird, masculine figure— 
long-limbed and cadaverous—go slinking 
rapidly and noiselessly by, without looking 
either to the right or left of him. Her heart 
fairly stood still, as the uncanny apparition 
walked straight to the farther end of the 
room, paused for a second in front of a 
centre bookcase, which suddenly appeared 
to revolve as upon pivots. Then, to her 
amazement, she*saw the tall figure glide 
through the opening and suddenly sink 
out of sight. At the same instant the 
bookcase swung noiselessly back into its 
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place again, and the room was as 
before. 

It had all passed so quickly, so silently, 
that at first she rubbed her eyes with as¬ 
tonishment. Had she been dreaming ? 
Oh no, her eyes had seen what they had 
seen, and her brain becoming quickly astir 
with curiosity, she leaped from her chair, 
hastily crossed the room, and was busily 
examining the mysterious 'bookcase when 
she heard a loud “ Ahem! ” behind her. 
She started like a guilty thing, faced about, 
and found the footman standing just inside 
the door. 

“ Miss Bruce has returned,” said he, 
“ and would like to see you at once in her 
boudoir.” 

Miss Bruce greeted her effusively as she 
entered. 

“ I am so sorry to have kept you waiting” 
said she ; “ but you know what shopping 
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means. It is such tedious and tiresome 
work. I hope you like your room.” 

“ Oh, it is quite charming,” said Xfiss 
White, still big-eyed with wonder at the 
scene she had just witnessed; “ one could 
not help liking it.” 

“ And has Parkyns shown you over the 
house ? I told her to do so.” 

“ Yes, or at least she has taken me into 
a few of the rooms. I like the library very 
much.” 

“Ah! I thought you would. And the 
dining-room ? ” 

" Oh I that is simply horrid. Those 
pictures, Miss Bruce, those awful 
pictures l ” 

“ Yes, they are too shocking for words, 

my dear. My toother is so eccentric, not 

to say morbid, in his tastes. But don't 

let them destroy your appetite. They are 
% 

but painted canvases, after all. You will 
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become accustomed to them after a while, 
as I have done.” 

Miss White shook her head incredulously. 
“ I don’t think so,” said she. “ Your 
brother must, indeed, have morbid tastes, 
as you say. What is he like, Miss Bruce ? 
I am not easily frightened, but-” 

“ Oh,” she replied, with a laugh that was 
obviously forced, “ he is a gentle enough 
creature. You will meet him at dinner, 
and can study him at your leisure. Pro¬ 
bably he will be so self-absorbed that he 
will not even be aware of your presence 
at the table* And now to change the 
subject. I have brought home a dress I 
wish you particularly to wear this evening. 
A number of other costumes will follow 
to-morrow. We shall be going out a good 
deal together, I dare say, and this addition 
to your wardrobe will not come amisg. 
Please do not look so astonished. Miss 
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White. I have fancies, as well as my brother, 
but mine are healthy ones, thank God I 
and if you wish to please me you must* put 
up with my little whims without demur. 
Now, run in to your room, like a good girl, 
you will find the dress there, and make 
yourself look as nice as possible.” 

Full of new wonderment, Miss White 
at once obeyed. This was in very truth 
a home of mystery, as Parkyns had said. 
As she closed the door behind her, her de¬ 
lighted eyes fell upon the bed, upon which 
was spread a ravishing confection of corn- 
coloured silk, daintily trimmed with black 
and gossamer-like Spanish point. Her 
heart went pit-a-pat at sight of so much 
loveliness, and within five minutes she was 
inside the vitontjrous thing. Marvellous to 
relate, it fitted her to a nicety. Surely 
there was magic in all this. She surveyed 

w 

herself in the glass with a look of triumph. 
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She was more than lovely; she was superb. 
Heedless qpw of the meaning of it all, she 

Ok 

cast off the bewitching thing tenderly, while 
with hot haste she completed an elaborate 
toilette. To her magnificent hair she gave 
unwonted attention; and when fully attired 
at last, she stepped into the adjoining 
boudoir, Miss Bruce, already dressed, gave 
a start of pleased surprise. 

“ My dear Miss White,” said she, " you 
look like a young queen ; ” and to herself 
she added, “ the resemblance is wonderful 
—wonderful.” 

“ I wonder,” said the delighted girl, 
“ what the good people at * The Hollies' 
would say to see me in such a gown as this.” 

“ They would be pleased, I am sure.” 

“ And as for poor Miss* Gibson, she, I 
know, would fall down dead in a fit.” And 
Miss White laughed at the thought. 

“ Oh 1 ” said Miss Bruce, “ speaking of 

G 
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Miss Gibson, I have just received a letter 
from her, in which she heartily* approves 

i 

of the step you have taken, and states that 
she is now going abroad for an indefinite 
period. She sends her love to you, and— 
but there goes the dinner-gong. I will 
show you her letter later on. Come! ” 

They descended the stairs together, in 
silence, and entered the dining-room. 
Though still broad daylight, the window 
curtains had been closely drawn, and wax 
candles burned in tall silver candelabra 
upon the dinner-table. The butler stood 
by the sideboard, and stared in open- 
mouthed wonder at this strange and lovely 
apparition in corn-coloured silk. Miss 
Bruce took her seat at one end of the table, 
placing Miss White on the left, with her 
back to the most repellent of the pictorial 
horrors on the walls. 

For a moment the chair at the head of 
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the table remained unoccupied, then a door 
a^ the fa&ther end of the room opened, and 
a tall figure in evening dress glided, rather 
than walked across to the table, and took 
the vacant seat. 

He was a cadaverous, clean-shaven, 
hollow-cheeked man, with shaggy iron- 
grey hair and jet-black eyes, set well back 
in their sockets, and just visible beneath 

a 

heavy, drooping eyelids. In him Miss White 
instantly recognised the man who had so 
mysteriously entered, and disappeared from, 
the library an hour before. She had antici¬ 
pated this ffom the first, and for her he now 
possessed a deadly fascination. 

As Miss Bruce had predicted, he took 
no notice of Miss White, however, and 
leisurely unfolded his napkin as the soup 
was placed before him by the butler. Then, 
suddenly, the presence of a third pesson 
seemed to dawn upon him, and he felt for 
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an eyeglass that was dangling at the end 
of a black ribbon from his neck, ■ carefully 
adjusted it, and turned it in the direction 
of Miss White. Then an extraordinary 
thing happened. His jaw dropped, and 
his eyes flamed with a sudden terror from 
their cavernous depths. 

“ Mother of God 1 ” he exclaimed ; “ who 
is this woman ? ” 

“ Merely Miss White, my new com¬ 
panion, of whom I spoke yesterday/* said 
Miss Bruce, in a strangely agitated voice. 

“It is a lie! ” he said, leaping to his 
feet. “ Have I not eyes—can I not see ? ” 
and, turning fiercely upon Miss White, he 
shouted; “ tell me, are you Eleanor, or 
are you not ? ” 

r 

“ Of course, I am Eleanor/’ said the now 
thoroughly affrighted girl. 

“ You hear, Doris, she admits it. It is 
her voice—she is wearing the same dress as 
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when—what devil’s work is this ? I 

thought—I was sure she was-” 

* He suddenly clutched wildly at his neck¬ 
tie, uttered a few inarticulate sounds, reeled, 
and, but for the interposing arms of the 
butler, would have fallen like a log to the 
floor. 



CHAPTER VII 

Upon his return to the Middle Temple that 
same afternoon, Mr King found a letter 
lying upon his table. 

“ The gentleman wrote it here himself,” 
the office boy explained. “ He called three 
times to see you, sir, and seemed a bit 
anxious like.” 

“ Oh, indeed! ” said Mr King, breaking 
open the envelope. It was a hasty scrawl, 
and read :— 

“ Dear old Rex,— Back again, and 
have been all the afternoon trying to dig 
you out. I am stopping at the Cecil, and 
have a very decent sort of an American 
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with me (we crossed together) who tfaats 
a little l#gal advice. I know that you ate 
quite capable of giving him any amount of 
good legal advice, and as I want to see my 
old pal Rex again, I thought it would make 
a happy and judicious blending of business 
and pleasure if you could see your way to 
turning up at the Cecil to dinner at Severn 
Don't take the trouble to dress; we shall 
not. Afterwards, over a good cigar in the 
smoking room, my friend (whose name, 
by the way, is Blake—Rufus C. Blake) will 
unfold to you a curious story. He has 
plenty of money, and it may be worth 
your while to take up his little matter, 
especially as I think it would be quite in 
your line. 

“ Don't fail to come-^-that's a good 
fellow.—Yours ever, Tommy T.” 

" Good old Tommy Toshington again, 
as I live," said Mr King. “ Why, of course. 
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the last I heard of him he was shooting 
grizzly bears and things out in the Rocky 
Mountains. And so he has picked up some 
wild American who is in need of legal 
advice, has he ? It is just like Tommy to 
bring him straight to me. Oh ! yes. I will 
go up to the Cecil, of course. Seven o'clock 
eh 1 " and he looked at his watch. “ Good, 
I can manage that very nicely." 

So it befell that upon the stroke of 
seven, in the vestibule of the Hotel Cecil, 
he found himself shaking hands right 
heartily once more with his old college chum 
Tommy Toshington, a blond and breezy 
young fellow of about his own age. This 
done— 

" And now permit me," said the latter, 

i ' 

“ to introduce my friend Mr Rufus C. Blake 
of Boston." 

A very presentable and well-groomed 
man of about fifty, was Mr Blake. Beyond 
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a certain alertness both in manner and in 
speech, a$d perhaps, too, in the formal cut 
of his closely-trimmed moustache—there 
was little about him to indicate his nation¬ 
ality. Moreover, there was not a single 
diamond visible anywhere on his person, 
and no miniature “ Stars and Stripes ” 
peeped from his breast coat pocket, and Mr 
King spoke but the simple truth when he 
said that he was greatly'pleased to make 
Mr Blake's acquaintance. 

“ The pleasure, then, is reciprocal, I can 
assure you,” said the latter. “ I have been 
looking forward to this meeting with the 
keenest pleasure, for Mr Toshington, here, 
has spoken of you in terms which-” 

“ Were doubtless greatly exaggerated,” 
interposed Mr Toshingtpn. * “ It suffices 
that you two chaps now know one another, 
so cut the cackle until after dinner,” and 
he led the way to the dining-room. 
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An hour or so later, when cigars were 
lighted, in a cosy corner of th^ smoking- 
room, Mr Toshington spoke again, 

“ Now, Mr Blake,” said he, “ to busi¬ 
ness. Dear old Rex, as we always called 
him at Oxford, has a very pretty gift, as 
I told you, of seeing through things, and he 
may be of great service to you. In any 
case, your little story will interest him, I ant 
sure.” 

“ Well,” said Mr Blake, removing the 
cigar from his mouth, “ it is a tangled-up 
sort of affair, and I don’t know whether 
we can get to the bottom of it or not. I 
should be glad to do so, for there is a good 
bit of money hanging to it, and the thing 
must be either cleared up, or we must let it 
slide. You see, \ want to find out whether 
a cousin of mine named Felix Featherstone 
is dead, or is knocking about the planet 
somewhere with another’s man wife. If 
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I can prove that he is dead it will mean 
£100,000 ^o me. If he isn't dead—well, 
then, irrespective of the other man's wife* 
he comes into the money. In the mean¬ 
time, that bit of money is locked up, and is, 
so to speak, nobody's property." 

“ Through the stipulations of a will ? " 
asked Mr King. 

“ Exactly; through the stipulations of 
a will made by our uncle; John Feather- 
stone, of San Francisco, from whom we 
neither of us ever had any expectations 
whatever. As a matter of fact, we never 
knew that hq had any money worth men¬ 
tioning, to leave. His only near relatives 
were a trader, since dead, who was the 
father of the missing man, Felix Feather- 

stone, and a sister, my mother, who is also 

% 

dead. The situation is plain enough. You 
quite follow me, Mr King ? " 

" Oh, quite so," said Mr King, knoclung 
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off the ash from the end of his cigar, “ and 
had he died intestate, the missiqg man and 
yourself would have been the natural heirs 
to his estate ? ” 

“ Precisely. But he did make a will, 
you see, leaving us £100,000 each, with 
residue. But, for some reason, which I 
don't affect to understand, he had a con¬ 
viction that Felix Featherstone, whom I 
believed to have been dead for nearly eight- 
teen years, was still alive ; and until I can 
absolutely prove that the man is dead that 
£100,000 is hung up, and of no use to any¬ 
body.” 

“Ah! just so/ 1 said Mr King. “The 
situation is an awkward one. May I ask 
to whom the £100,000 will revert in case 
your inquiries jprove unsuccessful ? ” 

“ I really don't know, as no provision is 
made in the will drawn up by himself for 
such a contingency. I dare say," he added, 
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with a laugh, “ that it would then pass in 
the customary way into the pockets of 
Certain enterprising gentlemen of your 
profession.” 

“ Oh I I dare say,” said Mr King, laugh¬ 
ing in turn. “ But, of course, we must 
prevent that, if possible.” 

“ And divert a bit of it in the direction 
of the Middle Temple, for instance,” sug¬ 
gested Mr Toshington. 

“ That phase of the question is not under 
discussion. As usual, there is a little 
too much inconsequence in your methods, 
Mr Tommy T. And now, may I ask, 
Mr Blake, what reason you have had for 
believing this Felix Featherstone to be 
dead. Eighteen years is a very long time. 
That takes us back to the year* 1886.” 

“ Oh ! so it does. I have* made a slight 
mistake; it was in 1887 that the Op6ra 
Comique, in Paris, was burned, and it has 
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always been my impression that he perished 
on that occasion.” 

“ Merely your impression ? ” said Mr King, 
in a tone of surprise. 

“ It was never a certainty ; and that is 
a matter I want definitely cleared up. I 
received the impression through a number 
of circumstances clearly pointing in that 
direction. I pieced this and that together, 
and jumped to a conclusion which, upon 
the whole, appears to be a reasonable one, 
as I have never seen or heard from him 
since.” 

4 4 May I inquire as to the nature of these 
circumstances ? ” 

“ I shall come to that presently. My 
cousin and I were on the best of terms, and 
during his ’joupieyings abroad we corres¬ 
ponded at fsequent intervals. He was 
always crossing backward and forward 
between the two countries, living now in 
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London, now in Paris, or some other 
European % capital. During that period I 
was in constant touch with him. He was 
an extremely handsome young fellow, with 
a deuce of a penchant for the ladies, which, 
in the end, I fear, led to his undoing. 
That is a phase of the matter which I wish 
particularly to have cleared up, as it has an 
important bearing upon the other. The last 
letter I received from him was N in May, 1887, 
and was dated from the Langham Hotel, in 
London. It was full of ravings about a cer¬ 
tain beautiful lady he had met in Cairo the 
winter before, and had accidentally encoun¬ 
tered again in London. It would appear 
that she was a married woman, unhappily 
mated to a man whom my cousin described 
as a ' lanky crackpot/ who found his sole 

delight in mummies and- 

/‘Good Lord I ” exclaimed Mr King, 
starting bolt upright in his chair. 
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Mr Blake looked at him in surprise. 

“ Why, what’s the matter ? ",he asked. 

s' 

“ I'm interested ; that is all. What was 
the name of this ' crack-pot' ? " 

“ Bruce/' 

“ Lived in Curzon Street ? ” 

“ That is quite correct. You do seem 
interested now, that's a cold fact. Know 
the man ? " 

“ Not personally. I've heard of him, 
though, as being a very eccentric man." 

“Very rich, isn't.he?" 

“ He has that reputation/' 

“ Ever hear anything abou^ his wife ? " 

ts I wasn't aware he had one. He has 
a sister who lives with him." 

" Yes. I know that," said Mr Blake. 
u A very nice woman. I met her once." 

9 

Mr King seejned more and more aston¬ 
ished. “ The deuce you did," said he. 
“ rfow did that come about ? 


st 
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u Well, you see, not hearing anything 

^ from my cousin for nearly a year, I came 

* _ > 

over here to make inquiries, and interviewed 
her.” 

“ Why, what could she tell you about 
your cousin ? ” 

11 Not much ; only I ascertained that on 
the day that Felix left the Langham Hotel 
Mrs Bruce disappeared from her home in 
Curzon Street, and had not since been 
heard of. You follow me ? ” 

“ Good Lord, yes. And then ? ” 

“ Well, then, I made a few other discreet 
inquiries, and ascertained that a couple 
answering to their description had been 
traced to a certain hotel in Paris; that 
they had visited the Op6ra Comique the 
night it was burned, and % never returned. 

So that the natural supposition was-” 

“ That they had perished together. ^By 
Jove ! this is indeed a strange story ; and 
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it interests me very deeply/' said Mr King, 
his every nerve now tingling with excite- 
ment. 44 By the way, in the course of 
your investigations, did you ascertain if 
there was a child ? ” 

Mr Blake seemed surprised at the 
question. 

41 What child? Whose child? What 
has a child got to do with my cousin ? ” 
44 Oh! nothing, of course. It only oc¬ 
curred to me that Mrs Bruce might have 
had a child by the marriage.” 

44 1 doubt it. I never heard of any. 
And now," pursued Mr Blake, dismissing 
the subject as one of no possible importance 
to him, 44 you have the bald facts of the 
case before you. I accepted the evidence 
as fairly conclusive at the time ; and as the 
years rolled round, and no further tidings 
of Ifelix ever came to hand, I dropped the 
whole thing from my mind, and should 
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never have reopened the question but for 
my unde's will. Now, of course, I am 
bound to go into it again. I will do it as 
quietly as possible, so as not to revive 
a scandal, which, I think, was hushed up 
at the time ; but there must be an ex¬ 
haustive inquiry this time, Mr King, and 
it only remains for you to say if you will 
assist me in that inquiry." 

“ With all my heart and energy, Mr 
Blake," was the emphatic reply. 

Then Tommy Toshington looked up and 
said, “ Now that is settled, let us, for good¬ 
ness' sake, have a Scotch and Polly over 
it." 



CHAPTER VIII 

Miss White’s first dinner in Curzon Street 
threatened to come to an abrupt termina¬ 
tion, even before she had so much as tasted 
her soup. Dismayed at the scene she had 
just witnessed, she hurriedly rose from 
the table, as Miss Bruce, with a white face, 
hastened to her brother’s assistance. 

The butler had placed him in an easy- 
chair. 

“ It’s nothing very serious, m’m,” said 
he; “ he’s had several attacks like this 
lately. He callS it vertigo, and says it 
come c from the liver, and is not worth 

r 

mentioning. He’ll be all right in a minute 
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or two.” And even as he spoke, Mr Bruce 
started* up, and looked in a dazed sort of 
way about him. 

“ Are you better, John ? ” his sister 
asked. “ What on earth upset you so ? 
What strange fancy came into your head ? 
You have nearly frightened the life out of 
this young lady here.” 

He passed his hand over his brow in a 
bewildered fashion, and 'lifted his eyes 
timidly, almost shamefacedly, in the direc¬ 
tion of Miss White. 

“ Who did you say this lady was ? ” he 
asked. 

“ My new companion, Miss White. I 
told you all about her yesterday, don't you 
remember ? ” 

He made a painful effort at reflection. 
Then said he— 

“ Of course, of course. Pray accept my 
apologies, Miss White. I am very sorry. 
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Pray be seated again.” And he rose and 

walked to his own chair at the head of the 

table. “ I have strange fancies at times. 

I really must consult a doctor, Doris.” 

u You certainly should do so, John,” 

she replied, in a kindly tone. “ Such 

strange outbreaks, at your own table, too ! 

It is a serious thing, John.” 

“ It is, it is. I am very sorry, for this 

young lady’s sake. But I was preoccupied 

when I came in to dinner, and I did not 

at once perceive the presence of a third 

party. Then, too, I imagined at first that 

-” and he suddenly checked himself. 

“ Yes, yes, I really must consult a doctor.” 

With that he relapsed into silence. 

Miss White felt very ill at ease during 

the remainder of the dinner. A lugubrious 

business, in all * conscience! A hundred 

times she wished herself back at “ The 
* 

Hollies ” again. Clearly she seemed pre- 
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destined to live in an atmosphere of mys¬ 
tery, which had suddenly thickened, and 
at this rate would soon become intolerable. 
Miss Bruce, too, seemed constrained and 
fidgety. The butler came and went noise¬ 
lessly, refilling Mr Bruce’s glass at frequent 
intervals, and although the latter uttered 
never a further word, Miss White was con¬ 
scious that he was surveying her furtively 
and unceasingly. She could almost feel, 
as it were, his glance wandering over her 
face, and taking in every little detail of the 
dress she wore. When at times she glanced 
in his direction, and intercepted a look, it 
seemed full of mingled perplexity and 
alarm. It was all very mysterious and 
embarrassing, and it was a relief, indeed, 
when the sombre repast came to an end 
at last, and the gaunt figure at the head 
of the table rose, bowed formally^ and 
slunk away as he had come. Then Miss 
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i. 


Bruce and her “ companion ” returned to 
the boudoir in silence. 

The latter was the first to speak. 

< 

“ Miss Bruce,” said she, abruptly, “ I 
am really afraid that I cannot stay with 
you any longer.” 

“ You must not say that, my dear girl,” 

was the reply. “ I am genuinely distressed 

at what has happened, but you must not 

attach undue importance to it. I intimated 

that my brother was somewhat eccentric. 

He is, you can now easily perceive, in no 

sense companionable, and for that reason 

I have led a very lonely existence here. 

The thought of losing you now would be 

unendurable. Dismiss the whole unpleasant 

business from your mind. He is full of 

hallucinations, but they need not concern 

you. He know/ you now. In the course 

of a day or two he will become accustomed 
* 

to your presence at the table.” 
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“ No ; I am sure not,” said Miss White. 

“ What cause have you for thinking so ? ” 

“ The cause is obvious, Miss Bruce. The 
sight of my face nearly sent him into a fit. 
Why was that ? ” 

“ Goodness knows! I cannot answer for 
his vagaries, Miss White.” 

“ Vagaries 1 —no, no. He recognised my 
face in an instant, and the sight of it terri¬ 
fied him. There is no getting away from 
the fact.” 

11 His distorted imagination, perhaps.” 

“ Pardon me, Miss Bruce, for my plain 
speaking. It is due to me that I should 
speak plainly. But there is no question 
in this of a distorted imagination. Why 
did he ask me if my name was Eleanor ? ” 

“ I do not know,” said Miss Bruce, now 
obviously ill at ease. “ He says and does 
such strange things.” 

“But in this instance he hit the nail 
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accurately on the head, for my name is 
Eleanor, as you are aware. Did he ever 
know another Eleanor, a woman resem¬ 
bling me, perhaps ?** 

“ It is possible. Everything is possible 
in this world.** 

“ Just so. But do you know—have you 
ever heard of any such woman ? ” 

“ It is possible, I say, that he may have 
met such a person. There are chapters 
in his life of which I know nothing. 
It would seem, in any case, to be 
a plausible explanation of his strange 
conduct/* 

Miss White shook her head. It was plain 
that she was far from being satisfied with 
the answer. 

“ Why, too, should he have said, * the 
same voice 9 ? ** 

“ A mere fancy, I suppose/* 

“ And ‘ the same dress,* alluding to the 
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one I am now wearing. That, to me, seemed 
«*the strangest thing of all.” 

“ I quite differ from you there,” said 
Miss Bruce. “ To me it is the clearest 
proof that throughout he was labouring 
under some strange delusion.” 

“ I cannot bring myself to believe so,” 
said Miss White, doggedly; “ for during 
the whole of the dinner his eyes were more 
or less fixed on this dress. For him it 
seemed to exercise some deadly fascination. 
I don’t understand it. There is an air of 
mystery about the whole thing that alarms 
me. And, if y«u will pardon my saying so, 
there is something uncanny, too, about this 
house. It has got on my nerves. You, 
personally, are very good and kind, and 
in this, too, there is a mystery, for at 
moments I cannot bring myielf to believe 
that I am not really talking to that dear 
old soul, Miss Gibson.” 
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u Of Barnet ? ” 

“ Of Barnet, yes/* 

For the first time during the inter¬ 
view Miss Bruce laughed—laughed quite 
heartily. 

“ Miss White/* said she, “ you are quite 
as bad as my brother with his hallucinations. 
Your brain seems full of morbid fancies 
to-night. This is not the terrible house 
you imagine it to be. It will be all the 
better, however, for your bright presence, 
and as for your leaving me because I 
chance to have rather a feeble-minded 
brother, that I will not listen to for one 
single second. So dismiss the idea, once 
and for all, from your mind. Never run 
counter to your interests, my dear girl, 
and your present interests all lie in the 
direction of ^remaining here with a good 
friend such as you will find me to be. 
Don't indulge in morbid fancies and wild 
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imaginings. Simply put your trust in me, 
•and all will be well. Will you do so, 
Eleanor ? ” 

Taken all aback by the only too apparent 
genuineness of this appeal, Miss White, 
for the moment at least, threw all her 
suspicions to the winds, and simply said— 

41 Miss Bruce, I will.” 

“ Very well, then. Now go to the piano, 
and let me hear you play.” 

Miss White at once complied. She was 
an admirable musician, and an hour passed 
away very quickly. Miss Bruce was warmly 
congratulating* her on her proficiency 
when a sudden knock came at the door, 
and the butler, with a white, scared face, 
entered the room. 

“ Can I speak to you privately, m’m, 
just for a minute ? ” said he.*' 

“ Why, certainly, Simpson,” said ghe. 

* 

“ Please excuse me. Miss White.” And with 
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that she stepped out into the corridor and 
closed the door behind her. 

Within a moment or two she returned, 
in great agitation. 

“ I must leave you for a little while,” 
said she. “ Try and amuse yourself. 
There are plenty of books and periodicals 
lying about the room. If Parky ns comes 
in, tell her I shall have no need for her 
to-uight.” Saying which she once more 

left the room#' 

• Greatly wondering what had happened, 
and with all her old fears crowding back 
upon her again, she picked mp a book and 
endeavoured in vain to read. An hour 
passed. She threw down the book, and 
paced the floor, her brain in a whirl of 
excited fancies. What could have hap¬ 
pened to keej/ Miss Bruce so long away ? 
Twi^e she went out on the corridor and 
listened, but she heard no sound. The 
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stillness of death seemed to pervade the 
► whole house. The minutes sped on. 
Again she essayed to read, but she saw 
only words—words without any signifi¬ 
cance or meaning to her. Suddenly the 
door-handle turned. The volume dropped 
to the floor, and she started to her feet, 
only to see Parkyns enter the room. 

Still, even her coming was something. 
It broke the long tension of waiting. 
Perhaps she knew the cause of Miss Bruce's 
protracted absence. 

“ Has anything happened in the house, 
Parkyns ? ” she asked. 

“ I fancy there has,” she replied, “ but 
I can't justly make out what, meself. 
You see it was my night out, and I was a 
bit late, and hurried upstairs. Where is 
Miss Bruce ? ” 1 

“ That is what I should like to kqow. 
The butler came, all in a fright, for her an 
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hour and a half ago, and I've been alone 
here ever since. I am sure something 
dreadful must have happened/ 1 

" Oh ! I daresay it is the master again. 
He’s always upsetting the place. I’ve got 
sort of used to it—hardened like, though 
I do get the creeps sometimes. I wonder 
when she will come back. I feel a bit 
tired meself. ,, 

“ Oh! she told me you needn’t wait, 
as she wouldn’t require your services to¬ 
night.” 

“ Thank goodness I Then I’m off to 
bed. Take my tip, miss, pnc} do the same. 
Don’t trouble your head about nothing 
in this house. Miss Bruce may not be 
back for hours. Don’t you wait. Besides, 
it may make her cross to find you up 
when she comes. Anyhow, I’m off. Good¬ 
night, miss.” And the door closed behind 
her. 
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Despite Parkyns’ advice Miss White 
waited on. Another hour passed, and her 
eyelids were beginning to droop with weari¬ 
ness, when # Miss Bruce, white, dishevelled, 
with wide-staring eyes full of horror, sud¬ 
denly burst into the room. 

“ Oh I my God! my God I What is 
to be done now ? ” she exclaimed. Then, 
perceiving Miss White huddled up in an 

easy-chair, she added, almost piteously— 

* 

“ Why are you here so late ? Get to 
bed, child, get to bed, and leave me alone. 
Go ! go ! ” 



CHAPTER IX 

Mr King’s ruminations were of a complex 
character as he lay awake until nearly cock¬ 
crow on the night of his interview with 
Mr Blake. It is probable that in the or¬ 
dinary course he would have declined at 
once the latter’s suggestion that he should 
interest himself in the fate f of his cousin, 
Felix Featherstone. Had he not business 
enough in hand already and to spare, 
thought he. But the contingency, how¬ 
ever remote , that Miss White’s interests 
might be affected by the inquiry the 
An^rican was determined to set on foot 
was a stimulus he found it impossible to 
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ignore, or even banish for one moment 
from hi$ mind. 

The Long Vacation, he reflected, was 
near at hajid. Several unimportant briefs 
he might in charity hand over to less for¬ 
tunate juniors of his acquaintance. Even 
the great criminal case he had in hand 
might, upon some plea or other, be post¬ 
poned until the next sessions. Moreover, 
the proposition appealed to him very 
strongly. It was rife with possibilities. 
There was an element of romance in it, 
too, that was a fascination in itself. Be¬ 
sides, from a*monetary point of view he 
was the gainer, not the loser, for his re¬ 
muneration rested entirely with himself. 
After all, he had given his promise to Mr 
Blake, and that was the end of it. 

There was now but one debatable point 
left in his reflections. Should he, follow¬ 
ing the usual method, engage the services 
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of a firm of solicitors to assist him in his 
investigations, or score off his own bat ? 
It was, in a sense, a private commission, 
and quite out of the beaten course of pro¬ 
cedure. Besides, it was a business of a 
delicate nature, and the fewer investi¬ 
gators the better. That decided it, and 
a further resolve he also took, that for the 
present at least, and until he learned, in 
the course of the inquiry, whether it 
affected Miss White’s interests in any way, 
directly or otherwise, he would not broach 
the subject to that very charming young 
lady. Then he remembered his appoint¬ 
ment with Mr Blake at ten o’clock, and, 
dismissing the whole subject from his 
mind, slept, at last, the sleep of the just. 

Punctually to the minute—as is the wont 
of the average American citizen—Mr Blake 
put in an appearance at Mr King’s chambers 
in Pump Court. 
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“ Mr Blake,” said the latter, when the 
preliminary greetings were over, “ I have 
slept upon this thing, and have formulated 
a course of action. I may add, for your 
information, however, that in order to 
devote my whole attention to this inquiry, 
I have been compelled to put other im¬ 
portant business aside.” 

Mr Blake at once interrupted him. 

“ I quite understand that, Mr King, and 
you equally understand, or rather you will 
recall, what I said to you in parting last 
evening—that money is of no consideration 
in this mattep, and that you will be amply 
recouped for whatever loss you may sustain 
by neglecting other business ; and it is my 
wish and purpose, before proceeding any 
further, to write you out a preliminary 
cheque for £500,” And with this he 
whipped out a cheque - book fronf his 
pocket. 
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“ The amount is excessive/* pleaded 
Mr King. 

“ Not at all/* said Mr Blake, reaching 
across the table for pen and ink, “ for the 
case is an urgent one, and time is worth 
about a dollar a minute to me just now.” 

He wrote the cheque, and passed it over 
to Mr King; then referring to his pocket- 
book, he said— 

“ Here is the last letter I received from 
my cousin. It is the one I spoke to you 
about last night. You had better read it 
over carefully yourself, and see if I omitted 
anything that may serve as a iurther clue.” 

Mr King read the letter over twice, with 
critical deliberation. 

“ I only notice one thing/* he said, 
looking up at last, “ and it strikes me as 
somewhat peculiar. He says here/* and 
he referred to the letter again, ‘ Madly in 
love as I am, and sympathetic as she is, 
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I do not seem to make any appreciable 
headway with her. There is, yet undis¬ 
solved, a certain amount of ice in her moral 
texture. She still discourses to me of the 
sanctity of marriage vows. However, I 
do not despair of bringing her to the com¬ 
pleted melting mood in the end, and then, 
anything may happen. So be prepared 
for surprises.'" 

“ Yes, well," said Mr Blake, “ what other 
construction can you put upon it than that 
the melting mood arrived in due season ? 
Felix's persistency was crowned in the end 
with success, cind the pair bolted to Paris. 
Nothing, to me, seems clearer than that." 

“ From a surface point of view, and, 
judging only by the data you have given 
me, such a deduction is not only logical, 
but irresistibly so. It still remains to be 
proved whether your data are absolutely 
correct or not." 
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“ Oh! ” said Mr Blake, reflectively strok- 

V 

ing his chin ; “ well, of course, there you 
axel I hastily accepted as true what has 
not yet been conclusively proved to be 
true. I quite follow you there; but I 
certainly do not follow you in thinking 
there is anything peculiar in Felix's allusion 
to the woman's initial scruples. Still, I 
am not going to argue the matter. It is 
now in your hands. You have all the 
necessary particulars." 

“ Except one,” said Mr King. “ The 
name of the hotel in Paris to which they 
were traced ? " r 

“ Ah! just so. Well, it was a small 
hotel called the Hotel du Prince Albert, in 
the Rue St Hyacinthe, a quiet street near 
the Church of St Roche. Their motive in 
going to an out-of-the-way place like that 
was tG avoid observation, of course." 

“ Oh, certainly," said Mr King, making 
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a careful note of the address. “ Yes ; well/' 
he added, ,f that is all I require for the 
present, Mr Blake.” 

“ Then I «vill leave you,” said the latter, 
rising and looking at his watch. " I have 
another appointment, and shall be just in 
time to keep it. You will always find me 
at the Hotel Cecil, you know. Good-day, 
Mr King.” 

Mr King, once more alone, folded up the 
cheque and shoved it casually into his 
waistcoat pocket, meantime wondering upon 
whom, among many needy friends in the 
various Inns «f Court, he could bestow 
superfluous briefs. He jotted down a num¬ 
ber of names upon a slip of paper, deleted a 
few, then set himself down to write to the 
selected ones. This done, he rang for the 
office-boy, gave him certain instructions, 
and a few minutes later took a cab West¬ 
ward. 
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His destination was the Langham 
Hotel. There he made inquiries to 
which he received nothing but head- 
shakings. * 

" Eighteen years ago ! Many thousand 
guests had come and gone since then,” but 
yielding to Mr King’s insistence, the manager 
consented to make instant inquiries. This, 
however, took an unconscionable time, and, 
in the interval, Mr King strolled as far as 
Curzon Street and carefully surveyed every 
window in No. 99, hoping for a glimpse 
of “ The White Girl ” 

“ No good,” said he. " J’ve drawn a 
blank. I've half a notion, though, to go 
and ring the bell, and ask to see her on 
some pretext or another, mais , h quoi bon ? 
Dash it all, old man, chuck it! Your— 
well—let us call it admiration for that girl 
will Wangle up your business instincts, and 
you may come a cropper in consequence. 
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Still, after all, it is an incentive, and let it 
rest at that/ 1 

So back he went to the Langham, where a 
dusty ledger»was in wait for him, and from 
this he gathered that one Felix Feather- 
stone had quitted the hotel, quite uncere¬ 
moniously, on the 22nd of May, 1887, 
leaving an unpaid bill behind him, and 
considerable luggage, which might, or 
might not be still on the premises. 

Mr King said at once that the bill would 
be liquidated upon production of the 
lugg a g e in question, and ordered lunch 
pending inquiries. 

Diligent search was made in the store¬ 
rooms, and at last several trunks, a port¬ 
manteau, and dressing-case, were unearthed. 
They each and all bore the initials “ F.F./' 
in staring white letters. 

The manager seemed surprised. '•He 
must have been a very good customer/' 
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said he, “ or those goods would have been 
impounded long ago. You see, am but 
a recent comer here/* 

Mr King made no comment this. He 
merely wrote out a cheque for the unpaid 
account, and directed the luggage to be 
sent to his chambers in the Middle Temple. 

“ Strange thing,” he said, on his way 
out, “ that Mr Blake knew nothing of this. 
The contents of those boxes may throw any 
amount of light upon the mystery. In any 
case there is a small asset or two to set 
against the £500 cheque.” 

He walked about aimlessly for a time. 
Then he was seized with a sudden in¬ 
spiration. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ I'll go up to Barnet 
again, and chance it.” 

Arrived at Barnet an hour later he went 
at 6nce to “ The Salisbury Arms,” and 
asked for “ Boots.” 
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Presently “ Boots ” turned up, with a 
puzzled Jace. 

“ What did you mean by telling me 
fairy tales tfye other day ? ” asked Mr King, 
in his very sternest manner. 

“ I didn’t tell you no fairy tales, sir,” 
retorted “ Boots,” with an injured air. 
“ About the lady in the kerridge, do you 
mean, sir ? ” 

“ About the lady in the carriage. Yes.” 

“ Lor’ lummy, sir! that was right 
enough. I think she must have spotted 
you a-talking with me, for I ’eared as how 
she turned bg^k at the next corner, and 
so to the cottage again. There is a lane 
at the back of that cottage, sir.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” 

“ Yes. With an entrance into the rear 
garden, sir.” 

“ Come, no nonsense with me, my naan.” 

“ There’s no blighted nonsense about 
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it, sir. I simply know what I know, and 
what I told you. Take it or leav # e it; it's 
nothink to me. I'll tell you this, though, 
straight. No good of going, up to the 
cottage again.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Because the goods was took away by 
a big van yesterday, and there’s a board 
up in the garden, ‘ To let/ I'm telling 
no lies, sir. Go and see for yourself, if 
you like. I only thought I would save 
you the trouble, that's all/' 

“ See here, old chap,” said Mr King, 
looking him steadily in the £yes, * 1 do you 
really believe those two women are one 
and the same ? ” 

“ Believe it! Blimy, I know it. There's 
no good in torking all day about it. I tell 
you I know it. There I ” 
lt £11 right; don't lose your temper. 
There's five bob for you. I only wanted 
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to make sure, that was all. Good-bye,” 
and Mr }£ing turned on his heel and walked 

back to the station. 

\ 

“ I’ve be$n badly done,” said he, “ and 
no Barnet again for me.” 

When he arrived at Pump Court, a 
telegram was awaiting him. It simply 
read— 

“ Strange happenings here. I must see 
you ; but how am I to manage ?— White.” 



CHAPTER X 

What had happened ? ” Miss White won¬ 
dered. Startled by the almost vehement 
insistence of Miss Bruce, she had retired, 
without a word of reply, to her room and 
to bed. Sleep came but fitfully, however, 
to her pillow that night, and in the long 
intervals of waking, as she turned over in 
her mind the extraordinary incidents of the 
day, she felt that, despite her promise, she 
must at once fly from a house so full of 
mystery ere worse befell her. 

At nine o’clock Parkyns brought her a cup 
of tea, and was at once plied with questions. 
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What did she know ? What had she 
heard ? # Had anything dreadful occurred 
in the night ? Parkyns merely stared for 
a time, ancj then began to ask questions 
in turn. What had put such strange 
fancies into Miss White’s head, she wanted 
particularly to know. Nothing out of the 
common had happened, so far as she had 
heard. What made her think there had ? 
Somebody had said that Mr Bruce had been 
taken ill in the night, and a doctor had been 
sent for. What was there extraordinary 
about that ? It was always occurring. 
To be sure, Miss Bruce had a bad headache, 
but was it to be wondered at, robbed of 
half her night’s rest, probably through 
looking after him. 

Thus Parkyns. And in the face of so 
much palpable ignorance Miss White wisely 
held her peace. Miss Bruce would* J feel 

compelled to make an explanation of some 

K 
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kind, and that must determine her further 
course of action. 

When they met, at last, in the boudoir, 
Miss Bruce looked very haggard and worn, 
and the younger woman did not fail to 
notice a subtle change in her attitude 
towards herself. It was not an unfriendly 
attitude, by any means, only there was a 
certain constraint and uneasiness in her 
manner that at once compelled attention. 
She was the first to speak. Said she— 

“ I am afraid that I was very rude and 
abrupt to you last night. But I had been 
terribly upset, and scarcely knew what I 
was saying at the time. The truth is, my 
brother suddenly developed symptoms of 
a complete mental breakdown. He was 
very violent, and said things that nearly 

paralysed me with terror. I need not dwell 

-1 

upoir it. Youc?an quite undestand. You 
will not meet him again. Precautions will 
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be taken against that. For a time, at least, 
we shall take our meals here. In the course 
of a few days, perhaps, we shall go to Paris 
together. JL feel the need of your society 
now more than ever. My dear girl, you 
quite understand the situation now ? ” 

“ Oh, quite/* said Miss White, with 
certain mental reservations. “ What a 
shocking thing! He will be put under 
restraint, I suppose ? I should be afraid 
to remain here otherwise, as he has taken 
a great aversion to me, I am sure.” 

“ No, no, not that exactly. It is fear 
more than anything else.” 

“ But what have I done to cause him 
fear ? ” 

“ Nothing, child, nothing. Some mad 
fancy of his, that is all. As I have already 
assured you, adequate precautions have 
been taken. You will not meet hinTagain. 
And now, are you satisfied ? ” 
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" Perfectly/’ said Miss White, with em¬ 
phasis. 

.Miss Bruce brightened at once. 

•*1fW is better. Ah!” she c added, as 
a knock came at the door, “ there is our 
breakfast. Now for cheerful faces. Ex¬ 
cepting Simpson, the servants know nothing 
of what has happened. It is better that it 
should be so, for the present, at least.” 

An hour later they went out for a long 
drive. To Miss White the experience was 
a novel and exhilarating one. All the 
dismal forebodings of the night were put 
to instantaneous rout. Safe under the 
wing of the now self-possessed and elegant 
Miss Bruce, why should she trouble her 
little head about the strange doings of a 
venerable lunatic ? It was Miss Bruce’s 
affair, not hers.' She looked up at the 
coachman and footman in livery, felt the 
smooth and noiseless gliding of wheels 
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beneath her, the soft luxuriousness of the 
cushidhs, and admitted that this was 
good beyond compare. Miss Bruce had 
uttered a* single word of command, and 
all this luxury was instantly at her service. 
It was she, after all, who reigned supreme 
at the great house in Curzon Street—this 
great lady who almost begged an anony¬ 
mous young lady to be her friend. What 
had she, Miss White, been thinking about, 
to indulge in dismal misgivings as to the 
present fitness of things ? To the winds 
with them now, and she nestled down in 
the soft silSen cushions, and began to 
dream golden dreams. 

The height of beatitude was reached, 
however, when, later on, visits were paid 
to certain famous modistes, hard by New 
Bond Street, and wonderful confections 
were displayed before her wondering eyes, 
and she was asked in a casual way by 
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Miss Bruce to pick and choose from what 
pleased her most. Then, too, there were 
other visits, of no less startling a nature, 
to other shops of high degree, c until Miss 
White became fairly dizzy with wonder¬ 
ment at it all. 

At last they went to the Carlton for 
lunch, and there she was suddenly brought 
to earth again. Miss Bruce had stopped 
a moment at a table to speak to a couple of 
ladies of her acquaintance, when Miss White 
suddenly heard a gentleman close behind 
her exclaim— 

“ Good heavens, Tom! Look at this 
splendid creature, standing here. It can't 
be possible, of course, for she was burned in 
that Paris Op6ra Comique flare-up years ago. 
But did you ever see such a resemblance ? ” 

“ Great Scot 1 Yes," came the reply. 
“ The Bruce woman, you mean, who ran 
away with- 
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Miss White faced abruptly about, only 
to peiteive two middle-aged gentlemen, 
with eyes now fixed intently, not upon her, 
but upon their respective plates. 

“ Come along, dear,” said Miss Bruce, 
at this instant, and under the guidance 
of the mattre d'hStel Miss White was quickly 
out of earshot of further comment. She 

prudently held her peace, though what she 

* 

had heard caused her “ furiously to think/' 
as the French locution has it. The two 
gentlemen may not, after all, have referred 
to her. There were many other ladies 
in the room? but, taken in conjunction 
with Mr Bruce's extraordinary emotion 
upon seeing her the evening before, there 
was certainly a something in it, she felt, 
and that something quite enough to justify 
serious reflection. 

However, her face gave no tolcen of 
serious reflections as she babbled merrily 
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of nothing in particular throughout the 
luncheon hour. But when this ended, they 
drove to the neighbouring Civil Stores in 
the Haymarket, and while Miss* Bruce was 
busy with her purchases there, Miss White 
slipped furtively away and hastily sent off 
to Mr King the telegram of which mention 
has already been made in these pages. 

Let that stand as a fair indication of the 
thoughts then uppermost in Miss White’s 
mind. It is unnecessary to dwell else than 
cursorily upon the remaining events of 
that, in some respects, memorable day. 

They dined together in ' Miss Bruce’s 
boudoir. Afterwards, they went to Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. By midnight they 
were both in bed. 

But not in Miss White’s case to sleep. 
She found herself in a state of utter be¬ 
wilderment. The day had been prolific 
in pleasant surprises. That, of course, was 
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something to give thanks for j but these 
very surprises were of a nature quite in¬ 
explicable, except upon a theory she 
scarcely daied, as yet, to follow up, or 
give but a half-hearted credence to. 

Yet one thing had become as clear as day- 
light. She was no “ companion ” in a mere 
conventional sense, to Miss Bruce. The 

costly gifts she had received at her hands 

\ 

that very afternoon utterly negatived 
such an absurd contention; though it was 
quite characteristic of Miss White that she 
had accepted these costly gifts without 
question or afty outward sign of surprise. 

Still, here she found herself, in a maze 
of purely wild conjecture, and at last, sitting 
up in bed, she made a desperate effort 
to formulate these wild conjectures, and 
this was the result:— 

“ First,” said she, “ Miss Bruce* takes 
an extraordinary amount of interest in me, 
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a presumable stranger, and that in itself is, 
I shall not say suspicious, but stitmge. 

“ Secondly, upon my first introduction 
to her brother, he goes off his#head, as the 
schoolboys say, at the mere sight of me, 
and is now stark, staring mad. Assuredly 
there is something in that. 

<# Thirdly, when frightened out of my 
life, I want to leave the house, Miss Bruce 
almost implores me to remain with her; 
and not only that, but takes me out and 
spends several hundred pounds on me. 
What, too, am I to think of that ? 

“ Fourthly, two strangers in a public 
restaurant break into ejaculations at the 
mere sight of me, and speak of a remark¬ 
able resemblance to a Mrs Bruce, who, it 
seems, ran away with somebody years ago, 
and perished in a fire at Paris. Who was 
this Iftrs Bruce, and how comes it about 
that I bear such a resemblance to her ? 
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“ Fifthly, and lastly, there is a mystery 
in this Rouse which, perhaps, I can put 
my finger upon. It is now two o'clock. 
Everybody it in bed by this time, and 
the lunatic is under lock and key. So 
here goes." 

With that Miss White leaped from her 
bed. A glorious full moon looked through 
the windows, quite unabashed at the sight 
,of a fair young lady, in snowy nightgown, 
with a black mane sweeping down to her 
waist, and dark eyes aglow with feverish 
excitement. It flooded the hall and stair¬ 
case with its radiance, as with bare, white 
feet she descended to the door of the 
library. 

Within, the light was somewhat blurred 
and patchy in the stained-glass ceiling 
above. Still, everything in the room was 
clearly visible, and she made her way at 
once to the extraordinary bookcase which, 
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in her presence, had so quickly swallowed 
up a man. 

Here was food for excitement, with a 
vengeance. But how was the trick accom¬ 
plished ? Mr Bruce had neither stooped 
nor reached up a hand. The case had 
turned, seemingly, of its own volition, as 
if making way for the master of the house, 
in accordance with domestic routine. 

That was absurd, however, and Miss. 
White, calculating the distance from the 
floor, ran her sensitive finger-tips over the 
polished mahogany, until—presto! they 
touched a something as fine as a hair¬ 
spring, and the beautiful mechanism was 
at once set in motion. The massive book¬ 
case swung noiselessly round like a turn¬ 
stile—and, through the opening, guided by 
a sudden flood of moonlight, she quickly 
glided; and, without noticing in her as¬ 
tonishment that the great bookcase had 
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swung silently back into its place again, 
she founcl herself at the head of a flight of 
half a dozen stone steps, leading down to 
a room peopled with grisly horrors. The 
room itself was long and lofty, with sky¬ 
lights of frosted glass overhead, through 
which the moon shone vividly. But out of 
nightmare she had never seen such a room 
as this. 

A great black statue of Sekhat, the cat- 
goddess of the Egyptians, confronted her, 
with her whiskers bristling, as it seemed, 
and a baleful green light now gleaming 
from the dead eye-sockets. Ranged against 
the four walls were glass cases in which, 
elbow to elbow, stood a grisly array of 
mummy cases, with weird painted faces of 
the dead, of all sizes and colours, some 
hooded and cowled, some with great pro¬ 
truding ears, whence golden loops appeared 
to* dangle ; green faces, faces of yellow, 
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purple, red, or of burnished gold. And from 
every face flashed such terrible qyes, their 
whites of enormous size, and pupils black as 
jet, and all focussed upon her. Looking 
away in terror from these, she saw a frieze 
running round the room, upon which were 
painted hideous men, with birds* heads, 
in brightest Venetian red; and to escape 
these she darted down the steps, only to 
encounter greater horrors. 

: There she found herself among a score* 
or more of floor-cases, filled with recum¬ 
bent mummies, swathed in brown cere- 
clothes, so tightly bound Jhat every out¬ 
line of the dead bodies within was made 
visible. Some were caked black in bitu¬ 
men, others covered with a frivolous net¬ 
work of blue beads, which only added to 
the horror of toe-bones and phalanges thrust 
through broken bandages. 

Then a terror as of death suddenly seized 
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her, and she fled in the direction of the steps, 
only to fce stayed by something supremely 
awful. 

A flash of electric light had suddenly 
come from the farther end of the room, 
and, glancing in that direction, she saw, 
creeping towards her, an ape-like creature 
—a hideous, vampire man—splay-footed, 
with gigantic ears thrust forward, and long 
arms like tentacles. At sight of her, his 
' mouth opened wide in a grin, revealing 
long, yellow teeth, and with a succession 
of inarticulate squeaks, he made straight 
for her. 

She bounded up the steps, and made a 
frenzied spring at the bookcase. It was 
now as solid as a rock. She pounded upon 
it in vain. And then she realized that she 
was a prisoner, and alone with this monster. 
She leaped to the floor again, just evading 
the clutches of a pair of vulture-like claws, 
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and then came a race for life or death in 
that accursed place. She flew frpm case 
to case, doubling back, and on again; 
round and round the room, as elusive to his 

c 

grasp as a thing of light. Thus, for many 
minutes, until her strength failed, and the 
foul thing clutched her by the throat at 
last. 

Then—ere his talons could press the 
bright young life out of her—she heard a 
yell, as from one possessed, saw a weird, 
white figure spring down the steps, and fall 
upon the mis-shapen monster, whose grip 
at her throat at once relaxed. 

“ Is not once enough, you devil ? ” he 
shrieked. 

The voice was Mr Bruce’s, and she fled 

r' 

for her life again, up the steps. The book¬ 
case had nearly closed, but, thrusting her arm 
through the aperture, she stayed its further 
progress. She turned and looked back for 
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a single instant, and saw the two in death- 

grips u$>on the floor. 

Then, as the bookcase clicked into its 

place again^ she staggered through the 

library, up the broad staircase, and, leaping 

into bed, covered up her head, nearly mad 

with terror. 

* 


L 



CHAPTER XI 

Mr King read over Miss Whited telegram 
a second time. 

“ More strange happenings/’ said he. 
“ Well, this must be looked into at once, 
and, as for managing an interview, I will 
save her further trouble by visiting Curzon 
Street myself to-morrow., Pretexts are 
always at the end of one’s tongue. And 
there is the chance, too, of meeting Miss 
Bruce. After two such sharp encounters 
with Miss Gibson I now feel quite capable 
of meeting Miss Bruce on something like 
equal terms. Who knows what may come 
of it. I wonder, too, if these ‘ strange 
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happenings 1 have any bearing upon the 
Feathsrstone affair ? Ah, well; we shall 
see.” And his thoughts drifted straight¬ 
way into another channel. 

On arriving at his chambers the following 
morning he found awaiting him such of 
the personal belongings of Mr Felix Feather- 
stone as had been left at the Langham 
Hotel. Possessing carte blanche to deal 
with these as he thought fit, he proceeded 
with quiet deliberation to break open the 
locks, one by one, of the various packages, 
and carefully examined their contents. In 
the larger boxes he found nothing but 
clothes, of infinite variety, but throwing 
no light whatever upon the question in 
hand. 

In a small Gladstone bag, however, full 
of odds and ends, he came upon something 
that made him “ sit up ” with amazement. 
This was nothing. less than a cabinet 
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portrait of Miss White. He rubbed has 
eyes, and looked at it again. The ce stume 
was of another day, and reminiscent of the 
late eighties, but the face mighj; have been 
photographed a week before, and the sitter 
none other than Miss White, of Curzon 
Street. He turned it over, and read on the 
back in a handwriting now quite familiar 
to him— 

“ An iceberg.* * 

This was startling, indeed. For seven¬ 
teen years this portrait had not seen the 
light of day. It was impossible to jump 
to but one conclusion, which the acute 
legal mind at once formulated in this wise:— 
“ This portrait, labelled ‘An Iceberg*, 
I find among Mr Featherstone*s effects. 

“ In a letter written by him to Mr Blake 
seventeen years ago, he speaks of a lady 
whom °he greatly admires as having * a 
certain amount of ice in her moral texture.* 
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u That lady was Mrs Bruce, of Curzon 
Streef; and the portrait would readily pass 
for that of Miss White, now of the same 
address. • 

“ The conclusion being, that there is in 
reality no Miss White, but a second and 
younger Miss Bruce, who is in blissful 
unconsiousness of this stupendous fact. 

Whew ! It is a staggerer.” 

* 

It was such a “ staggerer ” indeed, that, 
suspending his quest, he remained for 
several moments in deep reflection. 

What use, for instance, should he make 
of this knowledge, revealed to him as by a 
miracle ? Obviously, it were better to keep 
it to himself for the present. This from 
a personal, mayhap selfish, point of view, 
for he had looked upon Miss White, the 
lady companion, and found her fair, and 
engrossingly attractive. Miss Bruce, the 
heiress to a vast property, however, was 
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in quite a different category of girls. Still, 
he had jumped to a very good condusion. 
Assuming his contention to be correct in 
one sense—was she more than ker mother's 
child—was she legally an heiress after all ? 
Why had she been brought pp with ab¬ 
solutely no knowledge of her antecedents ? 
There had been a great deal of method in 
this; and upon the part of whom ? Had the 
eccentric Mr Bruce taken any part at all in 
this ? It was conceivable that in the case of 
a dishonoured home he should wish to meet 
with no reminder of blighted domestic joys. 
Yes, that was very conceivable, but then, 
why should she have been suddenly restored 
to her home in the guise of “ a companion ” ? 
That seemed inexplicable. 

Indeed, the whole business was so extra¬ 
ordinary that, to him^ in the end, it seemed 
an act of prudence to “ lie low ” for a time 
and await developments — developments 
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which, reading between the lines of her 
telegram, had probably already begun. 
It was something, indeed, it was a great 
deal that Jte chanced to know what he 
knew, and could afford to lie low for a 
season. Yes, that would be, by far, the 
better policy, and with the heightened 
colour and quickened respiration of mental 
excitement, he resumed his quest. 

He soon found another photograph— 
that of an exceedingly handsome young 
man, of a distinctly Transatlantic type, 
and seemingly about thirty years of age. 
Instinctively $[r King turned this over, and 
found written on the back in the same 
handwriting, simply this— 

“ A d-d fool.” 

“ This is prodigious/’ said he, at the same 
time making a mental note that the portrait 
had been taken by Russell & Soft, Baker 
Street. He placed the two pictures in his 
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coat pocket, and continued his search. 
There were a number of letters; ^among 
them several from Mr Blake bearing the 
Boston post-mark. There were also a 
dozen or more receipted bills, and at last 
a dainty little note. This was the greatest 
trouvaille of all. 

It was dated from 99, Curzon Street, 
May 2ist, 1887. 

“ Dear Felix/’ it said, “ in a weak 
moment I am yielding to your persistence. 
You may come to-morrow evening, but 
upon one condition—an inexorable one— 
it must be the last time. B. has been very 
strange in his manner during the past few 
days, and I am afraid that he knows of these 
visits, so they really must end. You know 
what a dislike he took to you at Cairo, and 
goodnees knows what construction he may 
put upon your coming here so often. You 
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must go your ways, Felix, and I must bear 
my cress. There is no help for it. So, be 
very good and circumspect when you call. 
It might ha,ye been once; it never can be 
now. Let me continue to admire and re¬ 
spect my good friend, Felix, at a distance. 
There is no help for it—none—none.— 
Yours in sorrow, Eleanor.” 

“ H'm,” said Mr King, ** I must think 
this out,” and, lighting a cigarette, he paced 
the floor in deep reflection for a time. 

“ It is plain enough,” said he at last, 
“ that the molting mood had set in with 
great severity when this letter was written. 
There was little of the iceberg left. Still, 
it is not the letter of an erring woman, but 
rather of one who, finding herself upon the 
brink of the abyss, recoils from the fatal 
plunge. She was conscious of hei* weak¬ 
ness ; frankly admits it, and appeals to the 
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man's sense of honour to protect her from 
herself. 

“ Precisely j but is it not, at the same 
time, just the sort of letter tp further in¬ 
flame a man, who, finding the last barrier 
to be a flimsy thing of ethics, would throw 
all consideration of prudence and every 
qualm of conscience to the winds, deter¬ 
mined only to beat down the last lingering 
show of resistance ? How long could the 
wavering scruples of a woman withstand 
the impassioned appeals of a lover in such 
a militant mood ? Fifteen minutes ? Half 

an hour, perhaps; and then-. Dash 

it! it is but human nature after all. It is 
as plain as a pikestaff. The young gallant 
came, he saw, and conquered; and the 
twain bolted the same night. Bolted only 
to meet their doom in Paris ? Well, the 
acts, so far as I know them, certainly 
appear to point in that direction. Still, 
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I have not been to Paris yet^tojnake in¬ 
quiries^ and my visit there may lead to 
surprises. Who knows ? And now for 
Curzon Street.” 

A swift hansom bowled him thither in 
less than no time. He dismissed the cab, 
tripped up the steps, and rang the bell. 
Almost immediately the door was opened 

by a footman. He seemed almost preter- 

\ 

naturally grave. 

“ I have called/' said Mr King, “ to see 
Miss White. She resides here, I believe ? ” 
“ Miss White! Oh yes, sir. But she 

is ill, and-*• 

" Ill ? ” 

“ Yes, sir; ill in bed. Will you leave 
your card, sir ? ” 

This was somewhat disconcerting. Still, 
Mr King was in a defiant mood. 

“ Well—er—yes, certainly/’ and he 
fumbled for his card-case; " but Miss 
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Bruce will do as well. Will you be good 
enough-” 

" Miss Bruce is not at home to anybody 
to-day, sir.” 

“ Oh, indeed! ” Perhaps, though, if you 
were to take this card/' and he produced 
it, “ she might—er ” 

u No use, sir. My orders are very 
positive. ,, 

“ The deuce ; oh, very well, then. Send^ 
the card up to Miss White instead, and say 
that I will call another day.” 

" Yes, sir.” 

The door closed, and Mr King slowly 
descended the steps, a much-perplexed 
man. 

“ A dashed funny business, this,” said 
he. “ The White girl ill; and Miss Bruce 

refuses to see anyone! What the- 

Well, % I’m 
facer! ” 


Hang it all; this is a 
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Somewhat crestfallen, he turned his foot¬ 
steps again in the direction of Piccadilly, 
and, for a time, strolled about quite aim¬ 
lessly. Wha£ on earth had happened at 
99, Curzon Street that he should be denied 
admittance in this curt fashion, he reflected. 
Miss White ill in bed ? A fine, healthy 
girl like that ? Bosh! It was a case of 
pure funk on the part of Miss Bruce. There 
you had it! Mr Percy King was a danger- 
ous man, to be kept at a distance. Oh yes, 
of course, he had made a mistake at Barnet. 
Admitted. He had quite given himself 
away at the oytset. As opposed to Miss 
Bruce he had not a card to play with. 
Never mind, a new deal was imminent; 
and then let Miss Bruce look to her hand, 
and see how many trumps she could count 
upon. 

“ Oh yes,” he added, in conclusion, “ it 
is fair sport. She is a 'game ’unJ But 
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we must fight it out to a finish. She scores 

to-day, but to-morrow-” and he stopped 

and lighted a cigarette. “ Yes—well, we 
shall see what turns up to-morrow. And now, 
I wonder if Blake is in. I must have this 
photograph of * A d—d fool 9 identified as 
that of Felix Featherstone. Hi! Cabby 1 99 

A hansom instantly pulled up at the kerb. 

“ Drive me,” said he, “ to the Hotel 
Cecil.” 

In the vestibule he ran across Tommy 
Toshington. 

“ Mr Blake anywhere about ? ” asked 
Mr King. 

” No. Gone to Brighton—Metropole— 
for a day or two. Easily found if you want 
him. But, I say, you've heard about it, 
I suppose. A bit rum, isn't it ? ” 

" What is rum ? ” 

u Why, haven't you seen the Pall Mall ? ” 

“ Certainly not.' 1 
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“ Then get it. It will interest you, and 
Blake too, perhaps/ 1 

“ Don’t be so confoundedly mysterious. 
What do yoi^ mean ? ” 

11 Come outside, buy a Pall Mall , and 
read for yourself/’ 

They went outside. Tommy Toshington 
at once secured a copy of the paper in 
question, turned over a page or two, and 
pointed to a paragraph midway down the 
column. 

“ There you are I Old Bruce—Curzon 
Street. Found dead—suspicious circum¬ 
stances. Was # he murdered or not ? All 
that sort of thing. There you are.” 

A ray of illumination suddenly sped 
through Mr King’s brain. He grasped the 
paper, and with avidity read a brief para¬ 
graph to the effect that Mr John Bruce, 
the well-known Egyptologist, had been 
found dead in his private museum, in 
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Curzon Street, under circumstances which 
led to a suspicion of foul play. That was 
all. 

“ H’m ! ” said Mr King. “ # Now I begin 
to understand things. Dash it all! I was 
wrong in my surmises, after all/* 



CHAPTER XII 

“ Tell you what, Tommy T.,” said Mr King, 
after a few moments' serious cogitation, 
“ your friend Blake is away. You are now 
killing time in London, instead of grizzly 
bears and things in the Rockies. What 
do you say to a day or two with me in 
Paris ? ” 

“ The king’s wish to me is always a 
command,” said Tommy T., bowing low. 
“ I’ll just pack up a tooth-brush, a night¬ 
shirt, and a collar or two, and then for 
♦ 

Gay Paree with all my heart.” 

“ Don’t run away, Master Tommy, with 

the idea that I am on pleasure bent. I have 
M 
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made one or two curious discoveries to-day ; 
and, if it be true that old Bruce has>really 
shuffled off his mortal thing-em-bob, then 
the sooner I bring this inquiry to a head 
the better. I am as sure as I am of any¬ 
thing in this world that Mr Felix Feather- 
stone and Mrs Bruce bolted together from 
99, Curzon Street, on the night of the 
22nd of May, 1887, but whether they went 
to Paris or not, I am at present unable to 
say. That is yet to be proved, and is just* 
what is now taking me there. ,, 

“ But have you any definite clue ? ” 
asked Tommy T., in an altered tone. 

“ Only this; ” and Mr King whipped 
out Mrs Bruces portrait from his pocket, 
“You used to be a fairly hot-blooded youth, 
Tommy. Would you have bolted, other 
methods failing, with a woman like this ? M 

“ Would I ? Like a shot. Jove ! is 
that the woman ? ” 
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“ It is.” 

“ What a ripper ! Fancy a lovely crea¬ 
ture like that being burnt to death ! How 
on earth did^ou get hold of the photo ? ” 

“ A professional secret, Mr Toshington. 
And now look upon this ”—and he showed 
him the portrait of the man—“ what is 
your private opinion of that gaillard ? ” 

“ Opinion! Why, that he is a deuced 
handsome fellow. Is he the chap ? ” 

Mr King nodded. 

“ The proprietor of a small hotel ought 
to remember those two faces, I take it,” 
said he. 

“ Bless my soul, yes. You are a lucky 
beggar, Rex.” 

“ Why ? ” 

" To get things by the handle so quickly. 
I wish Blake were here.” 

“ So don’t I. I hope he will refhain at 
Brighton until I have quite finished with 
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this job. By the way, come up with me 
to Baker Street.” 

“ What for ? ” 

“ I want to satisfy myself on a certain 
point.” 

“ What has Baker Street got to do with 
it ?” 

“ Everything. Don’t argue. Jump into 
this hansom.” 

“ But I’m peckish. Can’t we have lunch¬ 
eon first ? ” 

“ No, sir. Jump in, I tell you.” 

They drove to Russell & Sons, the Baker 
Street photographers, where Mr King pro¬ 
duced the man’s portrait, and asked for 
particulars. Search through the books 
merely confirmed a conviction. The por¬ 
trait was indubitably that of a Mr Felix 
Featherstone, residing at the time it was 
taken It the Langham Hotel. 

Armed with this incontrovertible evi- 
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dence, Mr King now lent a kindly ear 
to l!!r Toshington's renewed suggestion. 
Whereupon they lunched both wisely and 
well, but not at the Cecil. This done, 
Mr King returned to the Middle Temple, 
where he spent a busy afternoon, and just 
before nine o'clock the twain met again at 
Charing Cross Station. A few minutes 
later they were on their way to Paris. 

It was piping hot when they arrived at 
the Gare du Nord on the following morning. 

“ Where shall we stop ? ” asked Mr Tosh- 
ington. “ At the Grand ? ” 

“ Certainly rfbt,” said Mr King, hailing 
a cab. “ Cocher, drive to the Hotel du 
Prince Albert, Rue St Hyacinthe.” 

The cabby reflected a moment. 

“ Bony said he. He flicked his whip, 
and off they went down the interminable 
Rue Lafayette. 

A man might spend a lifetime in Paris 
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without knowing the whereabouts of the 
Rue St Hyacinthe. Yet it is withiil’pistol 
shot of the Tuileries Gardens; a short, 
narrow street hard by St - Roche. There 
are worse hostelries, too, in Paris than the 
little “ Prince Albert/' though MrToshing- 
ton began to sniff at sight of it. 

“ Is it really necessary to stay here ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Yes. That is just what I came to 
Paris for. What else ? you simpleton! 
Jump out/' he added, as the cab pulled 
up at the entrance with a jerk. 

Early as it was, a large double-bedded 
room was at once at their service. 

“ What I propose,” said Mr King, “ is 
an immediate f wash-up/ then coffee, and 
afterwards a stroll in whatever direction 
you will. Later in the day, I shall make 
inquiries. But eighteen years is a deuce 
of a long time, and what will come of the 
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inquiries, goodness only knows, though 
the^ltotel books must reveal something.” 

An hour later, after ordering dinner at 
six, they w$re out upon the boulevards. 
They strolled down to the Place Boieldieu 
and surveyed the new Op6ra Comique, 
but to little purpose. Beyond hearsay, 
Mr. King knew little or nothing of the 
hideous tragedy of 1887. Mr Toshington 
knew still less, and was frankly bored. 

“ No good messing about here,” said he. 
“ These stones, even if they could speak, 
were in their native quarry when the thing 
happened. Gome on.” 

They returned at once to the boule¬ 
vards. 


“ Tiresome work, killing time,” re¬ 
marked Mr King, after an interval of 
silence. “ I know a man named Paul 
Becque on the staff of the Figaro. He 
could give me a few points—but look at the 
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time. Its so confoundedly early. If I 
only knew his private address.” 

" Why not inquire ? ” suggested Mr 
Toshington. 

“ Where ? ” 

“ Why, at the Figaro office, where else ? 
I know the place.” And he stopped and 
looked about him. There it is—just op¬ 
posite.” 

“ Good idea, Tommy,” said Mr King, 
and, crossing the road, they were about to 
enter when Mr King found himself slapped 
heartily on the back, and quickly turning, 
found himself face to face yvith M. Paul 
Becque himself. 

” Well, Fm -; the very man I was 

looking for,” said he. 

” Good. Delighted to see you, old fellow. 
Come inside.” 

The two shook hands most cordially. 
Mr Toshington was introduced, and the 
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trio at once repaired to M. Becque’s private 
rooiil* After a suitable interval, Mr King 
mentioned the object of his visit. 

“ Oh ! cer^tinly,” said M. Becque. “ I 
can tell you all about that.” And he at 
once rang and ordered a file of the Figaro 
for 1887 to be brought into the room. 
“ Ah ! won Dieu ! ” he continued, u I have 
cause to remember it, as if it were but 
yesterday. I was dining with a friend at 
the Cafe Anglais, just on the corner of the 
Rue Marivaux, at the time. It was quite 
early in the evening. * Mignon * was the 
opera. The fitst act had barely begun 
'when some scenery flared up, and began 
to drop, blazing, upon the stage. Then 
came a panic. The iron curtain refused 
to work, the corridors became congested 
with men and women fighting for their 
lives. Oh yes, the usual thing. It was 
terrible. We rushed out into the street, 
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and saw people at the upper windows— 
on the roof even—people shrieking and 

wringing their hands, and- Ah 1 I'd 

rather not recall the awful §ight. There 
is the file.” And turning over the pages 
rapidly for a moment, he added, “ I will 
just give you the bald facts. It was on 
May 25th, a Wednesday, number of victims 
eighty.” 

" All recognised ? ” asked Mr King, 
eagerly. 

“ Nearly so. I will tell you in a mo¬ 
ment.” And M. Becque glanced through 
succeeding numbers of the journal. “ Yes,” 
said he, “ with the exception of about half a 
dozen.” 

“ Were there any English among the 
victims ? ” 

“ Yes—five or six.” 

“ Recognised ? ” 

“ Every one—yes.” 
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" H’m! ” 

M/Becque seemed surprised. 

“ Why h’m ? ” said he. 

Mr King at once explained. 

“ Tiens / Quite a romance ! But what 
I meant to say merely was that among the 
identified dead there were five or six 
English people, that was all.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Mr King. “ There 
may have been others. Just so. Among 
the unidentified victims' was there a 
woman ? ” 

M. Becque again referred to the news¬ 
paper file. 

“ Three,” said he. 

“ Ah ! then, there is still a possibility.” 

“ Without doubt, a strong possibility, 
if your facts are correct. I wish I could 
assist you further. The officials at the 
Morgue might be of some service. They 
have photographs, of course, jewellery, 
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and a lot of little things like that, which 
often lead to identification. But if this^run- 
away couple were traced to the Hotel du 
Prince Albert, why go farther ? Were 
no inquiries made at the time ? ” 

“ Yes, oh yes,” said Mr King. 

“ With what result ? ” 

“ That they both had perished in the 
fire.” 

“ Then, pardon me, why, at this late 
day, do you reopen the question ? To 
what purpose ? Frankly, you amaze me.” 
Again Mr King explained. 

M. Becque listened and shook his head. 
“ Better accept it as a foregone conclusion,” 
said he. “ You are merely wasting your 
time, dear friend. Eighteen years ! Peste ! 
Give it up. One hundred thousand pounds 
is a lot of money, I know, but surely there 
must be a report of the investigation in ex¬ 
istence somewhere. That ought to satisfy 
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the American authorities. Go back to 
Lonfcton, and pursue your inquiries there. 
Paris is not the place at all.” 

Mr King w^,s silent for a moment. Then 
said he— 

“ Yes ; there a good deal of truth in 
what you say. But I want to satisfy my¬ 
self on one or two points now that I have 
taken the matter up. Would you mind 

giving me a note to the people at the 

• x 

Morgue ? ” 

“To the greffier ? Certainly; I would, 
with pleasure, go with you myself, but, 
unfortunately, # I am leaving for Orleans 
this morning—big official function—must 
be there—awfully sorry—would have been 
delighted to spend a few hours with you and 
your friend.” 

Meanwhile he had been scribbling a 
note. 

“ There you are. You will find the 
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greffier a very decent sort of fellow. I hope 
you will have some luck, but I gf^atly 
doubt it.” 

A few minutes later Mr King and his 
friend were swiftly faring in the direction 
of the Morgue. What happened there was 
briefly this. The greffier was courtesy it¬ 
self. He produced photographs, duly 

numbered, of the victims already mentioned, 

« 

and gruesome enough objects, too, they 
proved to be. Comparison with the por¬ 
traits Mr King had brought with him was 
absolutely barren of result, however. Then 
he was stupefied, as, after placing the others 
aside, he held up a single photograph. It 
was the charred corpse of—something. 

44 It is a man,” said the greffier. 44 The 
only body that was not finally identified.” 
44 £Any English among them ? ” 

14 No, monsieur; two Germans, man 
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and wife; two Frenchwomen from Toulouse, 
and*an Italian.” 

Mr King thanked the polite official upon 
leaving. 

“ Well, Tommy,” said he, ” I’m dashed 
if I understand this.” 

“ It is a fair knockdown, and no mis¬ 
take,” said Tommy. “ Let us drive to the 
nearest caf6. I want to wash the taste 
of that beastly hole out of my mouth, 
fcaugh I ” 

• • * • • 

A patriarchal gar^on, with stooping 
shoulders, an insinuating manner, and one 
upper tooth, waited upon them at dinner 
that night at the H6tel du Prince Albert. 

“ Been long here ? ” asked Mr King, 
casually. 

“ Yais, sare. Twainty-fife year.” 

“ Must have met a jolly lot of people 
during that time.” 
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“ Yais, oh, yais I Plainty Ainglish.” 

“ I suppose so. Were you here' when 
the Op6ra Comique was burned. ,, 

“ Oh, yais. Two people from London 
that stop here, suppose burned. Go out 
to Op6ra Comique, nevaire come back to 
pay bill; nozzing more heard.” 

“ What nonsense, Jean,” said a voice 
at his elbow. 

Mr King looked up. It was the pro¬ 
prietor of the hotel who had spoken. 

“ If it is of any interest to you, sir,” 
he continued. “ A German couple, return¬ 
ing from London, came here on the 
morning of the fire, went to the Op6ra 
Comique after dinner, and never returned. 
A very sad business, sir. Their bodies 
were identified at the Morgue about ten 
days later by relatives from Munich, 
who paid my account, and removed the 
luggage.” 
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Mr King suddenly whipped out the two 
* 

photographs from his pocket. 

“ That was not the couple, I sup¬ 
pose ? ” 1 

u Oh, dear no,” said the landlord, after 
the merest glance at the pictures, “ not 
the slightest resemblancA It isn’t likely 
I shall ever forget their faces.” 

Mr King's jaw fell. 

“ Tommy,” he whispered. “ An awful 
idea has just come into my head.” 

’ “ What is that ? ” 

“ Never mind. It is my own idea at 
present, and it will keep.” 



CHAPTER XIII 

You may have remarked that, hitherto, 
Mr King had displayed—so far as the course 
of this narrative is concerned—no very 
remarkable gift for solving mysteries. To 
tell the truth, however, the question of 
Miss White’s parentage—to her so absorbing 
—never interested him in the least. He had 
found Miss White simply adorable. What 
did the rest matter ? So that the rebuffs 
he had received at the hands of Miss Gibson 
were due to the mere perfunctory perform¬ 
ance of a promise he had made to the 
younger lady. 

So that when engaged upon a totally 
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different inquiry, he had alighted upon the 
discovery that Miss White was unquestion¬ 
ably not Miss White, but the daughter and 
sole heiress of a very rich man, it came as 
an unwelcome surprise. 

As for Mr Blake’s statements, he had 
accepted them as being substantially cor¬ 
rect, and the sole object of his visit to Paris 
was to put the corroboration he expected 
to find ready at hand into such legal form 
as might suffice for Mr Blake’s needs. 

Now he was confronted by a new and 
startling problem. He had been officially 
informed that no persons answering to the 
runaways* description had perished in the 
Paris fire. He further learned that no such 
couple had been staying at the Hotel du 
Prince Albert on that date. There was no 
proof that the pair had been in Paris at all. 

On the other hand—it was true*beyond 
any doubt or peradventure—that Mr Felix 
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Featherstone, at the invitation of Mrs Bruce, 
visited her at 99, Curzon Street, oil the 
evening of Sunday, the 22nd of May, 1887, 
since which time neither had been seen 

c* 

either dead or alive. 

Hence, as I say, a new and startling prob¬ 
lem, complicated, perhaps, by the death 
of Mr Bruce, had suddenly arisen—a prob¬ 
lem the solution of which promised to test Mr 
King’s abilities to their extremest capacity. 
This was just the stimulus to action he 
needed, and he was fired with the possi¬ 
bilities of a brilliant success. 

“ Tell you what, Tommy,” said he, over 
his demi-tasse, “ I am going to chuck the 
whole business for to-night. We shall re¬ 
turn to London in the morning, and then to 
it, hammer and tongs. But a little round 
of sane and decorous amusement to-night 
will do neither of us any harm, eh ? ” 

“ I know it won’t injure me very much,” 
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said Mr Toshington. “ I feel like having 
a deuce of a fling. Of all the darned nasty* 
depressing days, and in Paris, too.” 

“ Quite trut, Tommy. It's all my fault, 
I know.” 

“ That beastly Morgue, and pictures of 
dead bodies burned to a cinder, and-” 

“ Yes, yes. Drop it, for goodness’ sake. 
There, have a cigar. What do you say 
to half an hour at the Cafe de la Paix, and 
then the Red Mill, or Montmartre.” 

“ We’ll sample both,” said Tommy T., 
with sublime impartiality, as he lighted his 
cigar. “ Anything to cure the * jumps.’ 
I’ve had ’em bad all day.” 

“ Very well, then ; come along.” 

They spent a very enjoyable and rational 
evening together. From start to finish 
the Featherstone affair was nevg: once 
mentioned. 

The next day they returned to London, 
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and then Mr King set to work in dead 
earnest to get to the heart of the mystery. 
It was slow work at first. Obviously, with 
a dead man lying unburied iir the house, he 
could not for the present repeat his visit 
to 99, Curzon Street. As for Miss White, 
her silence was, under the circumstances, 
quite explicable. 

What surprised him, however, in view 
of the reference to “ foul play ” in the 
Pall Mall paragraph, was that, beyond 
an inch or so of obituary notice in the 
Times , no further mention of Mr Bruce’s 
death had been made in the Fress. Indeed, 
that set him a-thinking, with the result 
that on the second evening after his return 
he ventured on a curious experiment. It 
was raining in torrents—a lucky circum- 
stance-r-for, dressed in ,a shabby water¬ 
proof, with a tweed cap well pulled over 
his eyes, and a briarwood pipe in his mouth, 
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he made his way into a private bar of “ The 
George ” in the mews backing upon 
Curzon Street. Nobody took any notice of 
him, so he ^rdered “ half a pint of six/* 
and seated himself upon a wooden bench 
behind a long deal table, and leisurely re¬ 
filled his pipe. 

“ And when is the funeral at 99 to be, 
George ? ” said a frowsy-looking man bSSide 
him. 

" Friday, two o’clock, at'Tghgate,” said 
his companion, a little man in rusty black. 

“ I never seen him meself, but they tell 
me he was a rum sort of old beggar.” 

“ So I ’eard, too ; a bit balmy, from all 
accounts.” 

“ Appleplexy, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ So I ’eard, and it ain’t for me to say 
no to it. But it’s just like this here, 
William. I helps to lay him ouf, and to 
myself I says, says I, I've seen ’em wot 
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have died of all sorts of diseases, but if 
this be appleplexy, Lord keep me from it I 
His face was that swollen, and he’d clawed 
his neck something awful.” 

“ Sort of choked like, I suppose ? ” 

“ That’s it—no other word for it, William 
—choked. That’s the remark I made to 
meself at the time. He looks as if he’d 
beer, choked, I says.” 

" He couldn’t a-been, I suppose, George? ” 

The little man in rusty black faced about 
quickly. 

“ Wot jer mean, William ? It was apple¬ 
plexy wot killed him. I told yer so. 
Another ’arf pint with me, William, and 
theh I’m orf.” 

Mr King made a mental note of this 
curious conversation, knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, finished his tankard, and 
slouched out into the rain again. 

Here, to his thinking, was fairly reason- 
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able evidence from a source beyond sus¬ 
picion, that Mr Bruce had died a violent 
death ; and thus the hint in the Pall Mall 
Gazette seemqjl amply justified. And yet 
the funeral was fixed for Friday. Ob¬ 
viously no official inquiries had been made, 
or were about to be made—and for what 
reason ? 

Number 99, Curzon Street, was, indeed, 
a house of mystery, in which “ strange 
happenings/* as Miss White 'had succinctly 
put it, could be hushed up in a way that, 
to the legal mind, seemed wholly extra¬ 
ordinary, and # inexplicable. Hence this 
strangely sudden illness of Miss White 
began to alarm him. A few days before 
she had been in the pink of condition. 
How came it about that within a compara¬ 
tively few hours of her sending him such an 
urgent telegram he had been denied ad¬ 
mittance on the plea that she was now 
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seriously ill in bed, and unable to receive 
him. That Miss Bruce was “ not at home ” 
to casual callers was comprehensible enough, 
under the circumstances. B$it why, ynless 
actively involved in what now began to 
assume the guise of a tragedy, should 
Miss White suddenly become inaccessible ? 

“ Things wear an ugly look,” he repeated 

if' “ 

to himself a dozen times, as he strode down 
Piccadilly, regardless of the pelting rain. 
Was she in need of his assistance, 
he wondered; and the idea tormented 
him sorely. For how was it possible for 
him, under any pretext soever, to obtain 
admission to that grim house in Curzon 
Street ? He could not intrude upon what 
might or might not be Miss Bruce's private 
grief. Death interdicted him upon the 
threshold, and he must needs wait with 

i 

such patience as in him lay until after the 
funeral before making any further move. 
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He suddenly looked up and took his 
bearings. He had arrived at the Circus, 
he found, and after a moment’s hesitation 

he crossed over in the direction of the 1 ’ 

& 

Pavilion, and was hurrying on towards 
Leicester Square when he heard a shrill 
voice calling after him— 

“ Hi! Rex, Rex, old man ! ” 

He turned and saw Tommy Toshington 
gome panting up. 

v 

“ Saw you across the road and shouted, 
but a lot of beastly cabs got in the way; 
afraid at first I had missed you. Whew! 
all out of breatfi, old man. Blake is in town 
and in a deuce of a state, after what I 1f>ld 
him about our visit to Paris. Wants to see 
you at once—been down to your place twice. 
By the way, you seem to be in great demand 
to-night. Other people wanting.to see 
you, too. Porter at the Temple gate— 
hearty old cock—has got some important 
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message for you. But you'd better see 
Blake first. I expect he's waiting at 
the Cecil on the chance of your turning 
up." Here Mr Toshington came to a full 
stop. 

u Nothing else, Tommy ? " 

“ No. I've got the whole lot off my 
chest. Shall we take a cab ? No, you are 
td<Twet; you would drown me out. Where 
the deuce have you been with that dashed 
solemn mug of yours ? Come on. It is 
not raining now. We can do it in ten 
minutes." And he linked his arm in 
Mr King's, and the pair crowed the square 
in the direction of Green Street. 

c 

“ What did you say to Mr Blake that 
he is so upset ? " asked Mr King, after a 
suitable interval for reflection. 

4t What did I say to him ? Why, I told 
him everything that happened in Paris, 
of course." 
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“ Very good of you, I am sure. When 
I undertake another inquiry, 1*11 go alone.” 

“ Why, dash it all! You don’t mean to 
say 'that-” 

“ Your tongue runs away with your 
discretion P Yes ; it always did, and al¬ 
ways will. I’ve half a mind to throw up 
the job.” 

“ Oh, Lord ! don’t do that! I’m so sorry 

—I really didn’t mean-” 

No ; you sort of chaps never do mean 
to do anything out of the way. Why the 
devil couldn’t you have held your peace ? 
Why tell him at all that you had been to 
Paris with me?” 

j 

Mr Toshington by this time was quite 
chapfallen. 

“ Look here, old Rex,” said he; “ you 
mustn’t sit down on me like that, you know. 
It makes me feel bad, it hurts—upon my 
word, it does.” 
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Mr King laughed. 

u Don't take it too much to heart, 
Tommy/' said he. “ You will learn a thing 
or two some of these days. ^I'm not cross, 
exactly, but like to manage things my own 
way. I hope to goodness Blake is not 
waiting for me. I don't care particularly 
to meet him to-night. I'm a bit worried 
atfb upset. Did the porter at the Temple 
say what he wanted to see me about ? " 

“ No; but I imagine it was something 
very important." 

u Oh, well! here we are at the Cecil* 

If Blake is out I shall not wait." 

& 

Mr Blake was out. So Mr King shook 

* 

hands with his friend Toshington, called 
a hansom, and drove straightway to the 
Temple. 

“ Well, Johnston," he said to the porter 
at the^ gate; “ I hear you have some 

message for me. 
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Kir. young lady has been here, 
fireadful way.” 

heart began to thump against 

I jVhite ? ” he asked. 

that’s the name she gave me. 
said you would know. Quite a young 
sir. She said the business was most 
>rtant, and you were to come at once 
ier at the hotel just opposite the British 
ieum, where she is stopping for a day 



* n a ‘theart, 
f King thing 
nos. j c^oss. 



As she lay huddled under the bed-clot 
quaking with fear, on that terrible ni; 

> 

Miss White felt that she had succeedec 

' t 

putting her fiends upon a mystery of, 

f v 

direst description; and she then and t 
resolved t that, God willing, she vt> 

/ r 

* , 

escape frprn the accursed house o^ 
morrow. ik 

For sleep was impossible. Everyed 

" t vj* 

within her was “ jumping/* She wne 
a woman distraught. It was son* 
to be sure, that when her first parbc 
of terror had passed she could see thrc\ 

’ ' 'V' '**) 

the medium of the moonlight, the! two lock 
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doors, and knew that nothing could enter 
her room unperceived. So with tense and 

strained eyeballs, she watched and waited 

* 

for the possible coming of she scarcely 

knew what. 

\ 

She was conscious, too, of a continual 
choking sensation in her throat. Her neck 
felt bruised and sore to the touch. Again 
and again in her excited fancy she saw 
that grisly shape leaping with outstretched 
talons upon her, and she turned icy cold 
at the thought that, but for the miraculous 
coming of Mr Bruce, alb earthly things for 
her would ha^*e been at an end for ever. 

The cold, grey, reassuring dawn came at 
last, and with it a sense of security that 
caused her to close her eyes with a feeling 
of grateful relief. The tremendous tension 
of the night slowly relaxed, and at last she 
slept. 

At nine she was awakened by the coming 
o 
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of Parkyns, who brought her a cup of tea. 
The girl was greatly agitated. 

“ Oh, Miss White,” said she, “ I’m nearly 
frightened out of my blessed life. Please 
don’t say anything to Miss Bruce, but I’m 
going to pack my box, and out of this house 
I go, wages or no wages. Stand it no 
longer I really couldn’t. No—not for a 
hundred pounds I couldn’t.” 

Miss White was at once alert for infor¬ 
mation. 

“ Why, Parky ns ? What has happened 
now ? ” 

“ Oh! it’s the master again. But he 
is dead this time. Ain’t it awful ? ” 

'* “ Mr Bruce dead ! ” gasped Miss White, 
at once gripping the situation. 

“ So they tell me, miss. Got out of his 
room in the night, and was found dead 

t 

somewhere in the house—I don’t justly 
know where—nobody knows but Simpson. 
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It’s always Simpson what knows, and he 

% 

looks like a corpse himself this morning. 
It's my belief—goodness gracious, miss, 
whatever is the matter with your 
neck ? ” 

For a moment Miss White had forgotten, 
and was annoyed with herself. 

“ Nothing, Parky ns. What do you 
mean ? ” she replied. 

“ Why, it’s all black spots, as if you’d 
dipped your fingers in ink, and then made 
a spring at your own throat, like. And 
your neck is that swelled up ! Oh, my! 
whatever is it ? ’Ere ! let me bring you 
a ’and-glass, and see for yourself ? ” 

What should she say ? What course 
pursue under circumstances such as these ? 
Her mental processes were rapid, however, 
and when Parkyns held up the glass, and 
she saw in it what turned her* sick and 
cold, black and purple stains upon her fair 
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white neck, with cords and tissues swollen 
and red, she gave a start of horror. 

“ Oh, Parkyns! You must keep this from 
Miss Bruce. You must not let her see 
me. You must help me to escape from the 
house. Oh, dear ! what a misfortune ! ” 
Parkyns gazed at her, open-mouthed with 
astonishment. 

“ Why—whatever is it, miss ? ” 

“ Don't ask me, Parkyns. I couldn't— 
I daren't—tell you. There is a lace scarf 
in the drawer yonder. Give me that ? " 
Parkyns obeyed, still full of wonder. 

“ Wrap it round my neck, so as to hide 
every sign of discolouration. That's it! 
Be sure that not a mark shows. Give me 
the glass. Capital! I have merely a sore 
throat, now, Parkyns, you understand ? " 

“ Quite right, miss. I twig.” 

“ And you will tell Miss Bruce, if she 
inquires after me, that I am not at all 
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well, and don’t wish to be disturbed ? On 

J % 

no account let her know that I have heard 
of Mr Bruce's death. I have my reasons 
for that, Parky ns. I shall get up at once 
and dress, and when the coast is quite 
clear/ and you think I can slip away with¬ 
out being observed, come and let me know. 
The quicker the better. You will do this 
for me, won't you, Parkyns ? ” 

“ Indeed I will, miss." And as the door 
closed softly behind her. Miss White sprang 
from her bed, and turned the key in the 
lock. Then she paused for one instant, 
irresolute. 

“ Am I doing the right thing ? ” she 

asked herself. “ Is there a better way ? 

« 

Is there any other way ? No, no. My 
instincts tell me that 1 can trust him, above 
all others. He is good, he is honest, he is 
clever, and—he likes me. I'll go straight 
to the Temple, and tell him everything." 
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With that she pressed hastily and com¬ 
pletely, even to her hat. A re-adjustment 
of the lace about her throat, together with 
the aid of a feather boa, rendered her hate¬ 
ful secret quite secure from prying eyes. 
She looked at herself in the glass. Her 
face was somewhat haggard and drawn, 
but in other respects she was presentable 
enough. Then she filled a small hand-bag 
with what might prove useful in her flight, 
and awaited the return of Parkyns. 

It seemed an unconscionable time of 
waiting, but a tap came at the door at last, 
and Parkyns entered. 

“ It's all right, miss. Lor' ! you have 
dressed quickly. I told Miss Bruce what 
you said (and she do look shocking ill and 
bad, indeed she do). * I'm sorry Miss White 
is ill/ she says, 'but it's just as well she don't 
know the awful news just yet; it would 
only upset her, poor girl. So let her keep 
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quiet, and don't disturb her, Parkyns, on 
no account, don't/ All very kind and nice 
she put it. But now she has gone upstairs 
to the master's room, and the doctor is 
there, and Simpson, and there isn't a soul 
about, and you can slip away beautiful." 

Miss White thanked the honest girl with 
effusion, and within the next two minutes 
the door of 99, Curzon Street, had closed 
behind her. 

She drove at once to the Middle Temple, 
and learned that Mr King was out, and 
would not return until late in the afternoon. 
This was cftsappointment number one. 
She left her name, and said she would call 
again at six. 

Then for seven morfal hours she killed 
time, after a melancholy fashion, wondering 
meanwhile if Mr King had received her 
telegram of the day before. TPunctually 
at six she returned to Pump Court, where 
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a fairly penitent office-boy ruefully con- 

# 

fessed that he had forgotten to deliver her 
message, and that Mr King had now gone 
to Paris on business for a day or two. 

“ A day or two I ” 

Here was an awkward and wholly un¬ 
looked-for situation. How was it to be 
faced ? What was she to do in the interval 
of waiting ? The thought of returning to 
Curzon Street was intolerable. There, to 
be sure, was her old home at Finchley, and 
an assured welcome at the end of the 
journey. But she shrank from the ex¬ 
planations she must needs make in that 
quarter. It was a cruel dilemma. Shelter 
for the night she must obtain somewhere— 
but where ? Hotels there were on every 
hand, and in her purse were several gold 
pieces. But she. was conscious of possess¬ 
ing but a small hand-bag in the shape of 
luggage, and, after all, she was only a girl 
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of nineteen, though quite old and acute 

% 

enough to have learned that the world is 
suspicious, as well as censorious. 

While she was ruminating upon these 
unpleasant facts on her way out of the 
Temple, she suddenly espied a ruddy and 
benevolent-looking man standing in the 
open door of the porter's lodge. She 
stepped up to him at once. This was her 
impulsive way of doing things. 

“ You know Mr Percy King, of course ? " 
said she. 

“ Why, yes, of course," said he. 

“ Well, I am just in this predicament," 
she pursued; "I have come up to town 
to see him on particular business, and find 
that he has gone to Paris* for a day or two. 
I would prefer to remain in town until he 

returns. But I am a stranger here, and do 

» 

not know where to go. I am afraid of the 
big hotels, and should like to know of some 
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quiet place where ladies are received with- 

/ 

out question. As you know Mr King, and 
look like a good-natured man, perhaps you 
might assist me to find what I want/' 

The porter was pleased and flattered. 
Moreover, the lady was young and passing 
fair. 

“ Why, certainly, miss,” said he. " Lor* 
bless you, yes. Now let me think 
a minute.” ’And he stroked his cheek 
reflectively^ for a time. Then he counted 
his fingers slowly, one by one, shaking his 
head at each until he came to his right- 
hand thumb, when he brightened. 

“ I’ve got it, miss; a place where lots 
of American ladies go, I’m told. Just op¬ 
posite the British Museum.” And he men¬ 
tioned the name. 

“ An hotel, 'then ? ” 

“ Yes, miss, one of the temperance ones. 
You don’t mind that, I dare say.” 
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She smiled, and rewarded his courtesy 

% 

by a coin of the realm. Within a quarter 
of an hour she was comfortably installed 

in a cosy room overlooking the great 

% 

Museum. She had been careful to explain 
that her visit to London was of a legal 
nature, and that she had been recommended 
to the present house by a high official of the 
Middle Temple. If this was not quite in¬ 
genuous, it at least procured for her instant 
welcome and consideration. 

She dined perfunctorily, and retired early. 
She slept fairly well. 

The next day she spent mostly in the 
British Museum, and, strange to say, despite 
her recent experience, the weird contents 
of the mummy rooms held her in a sort of 
thrall. She paid but one visit to the Middle 
Temple. 

At ten o'clock the following morning 
she read at his chambers a telegram from 
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Mr King, saying that he was en route for 

4 . ’ 

London. Nothing more ; no date of arrival 
specified. Miss White was on tenterhooks 
the livelong day. One would have thought 
him to be the dearest one on earth to her, 
such was her impatience for his coming. 
The porter in the lodge became almost 
fatherly in the interest he took in the matter. 
He had begun to have an idea or two. 
Probably Mr King would not be at all dis¬ 
pleased at what he had done for the young 
lady. That was something well worth 
taking into consideration, perhaps. 

The hours passed on. Night closed in. 
Heavy rain began to fall. Miss White 
became very miserable and dejected. She 
had abandoned all hope of seeing him 
until the morrow, when a tap came at the 
door, and the message came. 

“ Mr King is waiting to see you in the 
reception room, miss.” 
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All her native dignity disappeared. 

% 

She bounded down the stairs, almost in a 
hysterical state. She opened the door. 
Mr King was standing alone by the fire¬ 
place. He gave a cry of delight. They 
met halfway. Perhaps in her nervous 
trepidation, she would have fallen else, 
but, true it was, she suddenly found herself 
enfolded in his arms. 



CHAPTER XV 

As is often the case, it had come about in 
the most natural and unpremeditated way 
—the old, old way, in short; and was not 
now to be gainsaid. It had been a case 
of love at first sight with them both ; and 
circumstances had conspired in a most 
extraordinary manner to hasten the in¬ 
evitable denouement. He was the strong 
man to help her in her need—the sturdy 
rock to which she could cling in this her 
hour of dire distress. To him she was 
primarily a lovely woman who, with a single 
bound, had found her way to his heart—a 
woman, therefore, to be wooed and won, 
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if humanly possible, and lo 1 that notable 
achievement had, to all seeming, now ac¬ 
curately come to pass. 

But at this instant joy was quickly 
merged in a feeling of wondering solici¬ 
tude. 

<# How pale you are 1 How ill you look !” 
he said, leading her gently to an easy 
chair. Why ! you are trembling like a leaf. 
Eleanor, dear, what dreadful thing can 
have happened ? I was nearly startled out 
of my senses when I was told you were 
here, and had been waiting for two days 
to see me. I jeceived your telegram, and 
called at once at 99, Curzon Street, thinking 
it the better plan. There I was told you 
were ill, and could not see me. So I left 
my card for you, and came away. I was 
obliged to go to Paris the same evening on 
a strange errand, which I will explain to 
you further on. And now, tell me, dear, 
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why you are here instead of in Curzon 
Street.” 

“ Oh ! I am so glad you have come,” she 
replied, still panting with excitement, “ so 
glad to have you near me once again. I 
feel so safe in your presence.” And she 
took his hand tenderly in hers. “ So safe 
now. I have dreadful things to tell you, 
dear, dear friend—awful things. They 
were merely strange and .mystifying things 
when I sent you the telegram—but now I 
nobody knows what has happened but 
myself. Nobody else shall ever know but 
you, unless you will it otherwise. You 
ask me„ why I am here. Look 1 ” And 
disengaging her hand from his, she tore 
aside the protecting lace from her neck, 
and revealed what caused him to utter a cry 
of horror. * 

“ Good God 1 Eleanor, who did this 
thing ? Was it Bruce ? ” 
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“ No; he lost his life in saving mine.” 

" But I do not understand. He saved 
your life 1 From whom—from what ? ” 

" Ah! yes—you may well ask from what! 
I do not know—I shall never care to know. 
It was neither man nor beast. And but 

for this-” and she touched her throat 

with her finger, “ I should think it was all 
a hideous nightmare.” 

Then Mr King recalled the words of the 
little undertaker's man in rusty black at 
"The George.” He was silent for a mo¬ 
ment ; then said he— 

“ And did this«thing—which was neither 
min nor beast—did it kill Mr Bruce ? ” 

" I am sure of it.” 

o 

“ It was murder, then ? ” 

" Whit else ? ” 

“ Great Scott l Eleanor, yotf fairly take 
my breath away.” 

“ Ah ! Do you wonder now that I fled 

p 
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terror-stricken from Curzon Street, and am 
now here with you/’ And her hand sought 
his again. 14 But all this is still a puzzle 
to you, of course.*' 

44 1 miss the context, most decidedly," 
said he, smiling rather grimly. 

44 Then I will tell you everything that has 
happened since I set foot in 99, Curzon 
Street. It will astonish you." 

44 1 am quite prepared for that," said he. 
44 And then, perhaps, you will be able to 
draw certain conclusions, as I have in a 
sense. Still, we shall come to that shortly." 

With that she related, as briefly as pos¬ 
sible, though without missing one important 

point, what has been already set down in 

■ * 

these columns. 

Mr King sat as one spellbound through¬ 
out the course of her narrative. Many 
things suddenly became plain to him. 
Vague suspicions became certainties. It 
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was a gruesome story thus far, but he felt 
certain that worse was to come; and for 
the sake of this dear girl by his side he 
wished, for one thing, that he had never met 
Mr Blake of Boston. However, many dis¬ 
turbing things might be kept from her 
knowledge. But this much she ought to 
know. Said he— 

“ Do I wonder that you ran away from 
Curzon Street ? Rather do I wonder that 
you remained twenty-four' hours in such 
a place. But, fortunately, you will have 
a recompense for, to my mind, one thing 
comes out very* distinct and clear. You 
came to me for the solution of a certain 
mystery. That mystery o you have now 
solved for yourself/* 

She leadily divined his meaning. But for 
a moment she hesitated. 

“ I don't quite follow you,” she said. 

“ Think a moment," he replied. “ Can 
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you not guess who it was who saved your 
life ? ” 

“ Mr Bruce, of course.” 

“ And who was Mr Bruce ? ” 

Again she paused. The answer trembled 
on her lips one instant. Then she hazarded 
it— 

" My father ? ” 

“ Beyond the slightest doubt. Miss Bruce 
had some object—a friendly object, mind 
you—in bringing father and daughter to¬ 
gether. That meeting has ended in a 
tragedy. But none the less you are now 
the heiress of the wealthy Mr Bruce, and it 
should behove me as a struggling young 
barrister to—to ” 

“ To what ? ” she asked, quickly bridling. 

“ Well, to keep, we will say, at ascertain 
respectful distance, and-” 

“ Mr King,” said she, drawing herself 
up with quiet dignity. “ I should cease 
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to like you, if you so njuch as repeated 
that foolish remark. I believed, at least I 
hoped, that you had a better opinion of 
me,” 

“ I am truly sorry/* said he, in some con¬ 
fusion. “ I was only jesting.** 

“ Is this a proper time for jesting ? ” 

“No, certainly not. It was very stupid 
and inconsiderate of me. Will you forgive 
me ? ” 

* 

She extended her hand frankly as a gage 
of reconciliation, and at that moment a 
servant entered, and looked significantly 
at the clock. 

Mr King gently squeezed the little hand 
that lay in his, and said at*once in an altered 
tone— 

“ I must not detain you any longer. I 

* 

did not think it was so late. I will com¬ 
municate at once with Miss Bruce, and 
notify her that the case has been placed 
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in my hands. Jt will be a relief to her, 
perhaps. Meantime, if you can make it 
convenient to call at my chambers to¬ 
morrow, say, at ten o’clock-” 

“ Oh, certainly. At whatever time you 
wish,” said she. 

“ Then we can go at greater length into 
this business.” 

“ Quite so, Mr King.” 

“ Good-night, Miss White.” 

“ Good-night, Mr King. So kind of you 
to call at this late hour.” 

Mr King went straightway to the District 
Post Office in New Oxford "Street, and sent 
off the following telegram :— 

4 

“ Bruce, 99, Curzon Street, W.—Am 
sending this to relieve anxiety. Eleanor 
has thrown lierself upon my protection. 
She is well, though greatly frightened and 
distressed. I must have serious interview 
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with you soon. Will Saturday suit your 
convenience ?— King.” 

This done, he strolled down in the direc¬ 
tion of the Hotel Cecil. 

There, in the smoking-room, he found 
Mr Blake, who sprang at once to his feet, 
and greeted him heartily. 

" Ah ! it’s you, Mr King,” said he ; " the 
very man I wanted most to see.” 

“ So Toshington told me this evening, 
and I called with him, about nine. You 
were out.” 

“ Yes, unfortunately. Sit down. Have 
a cigar and a drink.” And he rang the bell. 
“ It's mighty good of yQu to look me up 

again, Mr King.” 

■■ ^ 

“ Not at all. Tommy told me you knew 
about our visit to Paris, aifd I c*m quite 
understand your desire to see me about it.” 
“ Why, sure. It seems Felix wasn't 
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burned to death in that theatre fire, after 
all. Do you think there can be any doubt 
about it ? ” 

“ None whatever. Every victim was 
fully identified. Neither your cousin nor 
the lady perished in that fire, nor were 
they ever inside that hotel in the Rue St 
Hyacinthe.” 

“ Then what became of them ? ” 

“ Ah! ” and Mr King smiled grimly, 
“ you have, indeed, given me a riddle to 
solve.” 

Mr Blake smoked his cigar reflectively 
for a moment. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ I guess I have. 
Think you can work it out ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I hope so.” 

“ So do I. It will save me a hcup of 
bother. Got ?n idea ? ” 

Mr King was silent for a time, as he 
lighted his cigar. From a strictly pro- 


-jit 
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fessional point of view, hesaw no present 
need for divulging what he had discovered 
in Felix Featherstone’s luggage at the 
Langham Hotel, 

“ Well/* said he at last, “ I have a sort 

of theory, that is all. It may be worthless. 

So, perhaps, I had better say nothing for 

the present about it.” 

“ All right. So long as you have really 

got an idea, that is good enough for 
}» 

me. 

“ Of course, should there be anything in 
it, I will let you know at once.” 

“ Exactly. All I can say is that, from 
the present look-out, if you do succeed in 
fathoming the mystery, yQu are a mighty 
smart man.” 

Mr EJhg laughed. 

“ That is as may be,” said*he. « Since 
I have undertaken the job, I will do my 
best, you may rely on that.” 
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“ I am sure of it,” said Mr Blake ; “ and 
well leave it just there for the present.” 

“ For the present—yes.” 

With that their conversation drifted into 
other channels, and at the end of half an 
hour or so, Mr King arose. 

“ Well, I must be off now. In case of 
need shall you be within call at any time, 
Mr Blake ? ” 

" At any time,” said he, rising in turn. 
“ You may depend on that.” 

They shook hands, and then with an air 
of moody preoccupation, Mr King wended 
his way slowly homewards. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Punctually at ten the following morning, 
Miss White put in an appearance at Mr 
King's chambers in Pump Court. There 
was a glad light in her eyes as she entered 
his private room, and when certain pleasant 
preliminaries were over, he said— 

“ I have beef! turning this gruesome 
matter over and over in my mind, surveying 
it from every possible aspect, and the more 
I ponder over it, the more perplexed I 
become. It is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge that Mr Bruce was an eccentric man, 
with somewhat morbid tastes. Everybody 
knew that, somewhere in his house in 
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Curzon Street, there was a rare collection 
of Egyptian curios. So far, there is no 
mystery whatever about it. But why 
should he resort to the trickery of re¬ 
volving bookcases in order to enter this 
curious sanctum himself, unless concealed 
there was some mystery which-? ” 

“ Which I discovered ? ” suggested Miss 
White. 

“ Exactly, which you discovered in the 
person of this vampire creature. What 
was it ? Who was it ? What was it doing 
there ? Why did it fall upon you ? And 
what did Mr Bruce mean*by shouting, ‘ Is 
not once enough, you devil ? * ” 

Miss White shook her head. 

“ I only know what I saw, what I 
heard, and what I endured,” said she. 
“ It is# not for me to explain the meaning 
of it.” 

“ Certainly not, my dear girl. But there 
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is at least one person in that house who 
knows.” 

“ Miss Bruce ? ” 

“ Possibly she may know something. 
But I was not referring to her, but to the 
butler, Simpson. Parkyns is quite right; 
he holds the key to the mystery.” 

“ You will question him, then, of course ? ” 
said she. 

He hesitated a moment; then— 

“ Yes,” said he, “ if-” and he paused 

and shook his head slowly 
“ If what ? ” 

" If I dare.” „ 

“ Are you afraid ? Of what ? ” 

“ Of discoveries, perhaps.” And he 
abruptly changed the subject. “ Come,” 
said “ let us go to Somerset House, 
and make sure of one thing at least,” and 

<r ^ 

he reached for his hat. 

They walked together, she in awed 
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silence, to Somerset House, and within a 
quarter of an hour he pointed out to her in 
a great tome an entry setting forth that, 
on the 17th of June, 1885, there was born, 
at 99, Curzon Street, a female child, 
daughter of John and Eleanor Bruce, re¬ 
siding at that address. 

“ I will get a certified copy of this. It 
will be your birthright,” said he, “ for you 
are that child. 1 * 

“ Ah! ** said she, with a little com¬ 
placent sigh. “ It is well, perhaps, that 
I have ceased to be nobody in par¬ 
ticular.* f 

14 You were everybody to me from the 
beginning/* said he. 

Her hand sought his, and a gentle pres¬ 
sure was her sole reply. 

He was shortly in possession of the 
precious document, and together they re¬ 
turned to Pump Court. 
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A footman from Curzon Street sat await¬ 
ing his arrival, with a letter. 

11 Step into my room, Eleanor/’ said 
he. “ I will join you in a moment.” He 
held the door open for her to pass, and 
then opened the letter. In it was a note 
for ten pounds, and this is what he 
read:— 

“ Dear Mr King, —I am very grateful 
for your telegram. The sudden and mys¬ 
terious disappearance of Eleanor caused 
me very great distress. I can readily guess 
the cause, but grieve that she avoided seeing 
me before leaving, as I think I could easily 
have persuaded her to remain. Coming, 
as it did, in conjunction with a domestic 
bereavement, I felt it very keenly. Still 
I am glad that she is well, and in such good 
hands. It were better now, perhaps, that 
she remained away until after the funeral 
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of my brother, which is fixed for Friday, 
as you are apparently aware. 

“ His death now releases me from certain 
obligations of silence respecting a matter 
most vital to Eleanor’s interests, and I 
shall be extremely obliged if you can make 
it convenient to call here as soon after re¬ 
ceiving this note as possible. 

“ I enclose bank-note, which pray be good 
enough to hand Eleanor for her present 
necessities. 

“ I am, with renewed thanks, yours 
faithfully, Doris Bruce/’ 

“ Just sit down a moment,” said Mr King 

-\ 

to the bearer of the letter. “ while I write 
a reply.” With that he entered his private 
room, and closed the door behind hStti. 

“ It is a note from Miss Bruce,” said he, 
handing it to Eleanor. “ Read it, while 
I scribble off an answer.” 
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" Well, what do you think of it ? ” he 
said, looking up, after an interval of a 
minute or two. 

“ That she is a dear, good soul; that she 
knows nothing of what actually happened, 
and that it was very wrong of me to steal 
away without a word, as I did. But, then, 
of course, I did not know what I know now.” 

“ There is no necessity for heart-search¬ 
ing, my dear girl,” said he, with a smile. 
“ You acted upon very natural impulses, 
and have nothing whatever to reproach 
yourself with.” 

“ I shall try to think so,” she replied. 
“ She was very kind to me, and now, sending 
this money too, is so thoughtful of her.” 

" Why, it is yours,” he interposed. 
“ Everything now is yours.” 

" Oh I I keep forgetting. You will go 
and see her, of course ? ” 

” Yes ; I have written to say that I will 

Q 
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shortly follow her messenger to Curzon 
Street.” 

" And you will explain things to her, and 
give her my love ? ” 

“ I will give her your love, but as for ex¬ 
plaining things just yet—well, I don't know. 
You must leave that to my discretion.” 

“ Certainly ; that was agreed upon be¬ 
tween us ; and you will call to see me this 
evening ? ” 

“ As surely as the sun will set, my dearest 
girl.” 

• • . . 

Mr King, upon his arrival at 99, Curzon 
Street, was shown at once into the reception 
room. There he was almost immediately 
joined by Miss Bruce. He noticed that she 
looked very haggard and ill. 

“ It ,is very good of you to come so 
quickly, Mr King,” said she, motioning him 
to a chair. 
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“ Not at all/* said he. “ Sooner or later 
it had to come. And I trust that upon this 
occasion we have done with disguises, 
Miss Bruce. You obtained an easy victory 
over me at Barnet. Perhaps if I had been 
more in earnest myself at that time, my 
convictions would not have been so easily 
shaken. But circumstances have under¬ 
gone a startling change since then, and I 
now have matters of very grave import 
indeed, to discuss with you.” 

“ Let it be so,” said she, with quiet 

dignity. “ Further deceptions are not only 

useless, but undesirable, now. I had my 

own reasons for assuming a disguise. They 

* 

were harmless, and, in rqy opinion, justifi¬ 
able, reasons. You came to me a perfect 
strange?, and under false pretences at first, 
to pry into secrets I had jealously*guarded 
for years, and for her own peace of mind, 
from a girl who was and is very dear to me.” 
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"You mean the lady whom I have hitherto 
known as Miss White, but whom I now know 
to be Miss Eleanor Bruce, your niece, who 
was born in this very house, on the 17th of 
June, 1885.” 

" Your knowledge is very accurate, Mr 
King. The facts are as you state them. 
But there were certain grave circumstances 

" With which I am perfectly familiar, Miss 
Bruce. Circumstances much graver, perhaps, 
than you have ever imagined.’’ He paused, 
and, as she made no answer, he went on— 

“ Let me recount these- circumstances. 
I will begin with the meeting in Cairo be¬ 
tween the mother of Eleanor and a certain 
American gentleman, named Felix Feather- 
stone.” 

I Miss Bruce’£ eyes were now full of un¬ 
disguised astonishment. But she held her 
peace, and he continued— 
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“ Some secret bond of sympathy, we will 
say, brought them into friendly relations, 
one with the other. Perhaps hers was an 
unhappy marriage ? ” 

“ It was,” said Miss Bruce. “ Let that 
at once be conceded.” 

He bowed, and continued— 

“ He met her afterwards in London, and 
the intimacy—the merely friendly intimacy 
between them—was renewed. He called 
here upon several occasions. His last 
visit was on Sunday, May 22nd, 1885. Is 
that correct ? ” 

“ Your knowledge is superior to mine, 
Mr King,” said she. “ I was not living 
here at the time ; but I Relieve your state¬ 
ment to be substantially correct.” 

“ blithe which date,” he went on, in an 
earnest, almost solemn tone, ” up human 
eye has rested upon that hapless couple.” 
“ No, no,” she interposed quickly. “ You 
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are wrong there. They eloped together 
that night, were traced to a certain hotel 
in Paris, and both perished miserably in 
the fire which destroyed the Opera Comique, 

on the night of-” 

; “ The Wednesday following/' 

She gave a start of surprise. 

“ Then you already know of this ? ” 

“ I have been so informed, but as for 
knowing it, that is quite another question/' 
he answered. “ You have proofs of it, of 
course ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly. At least, my brother 
had, and he showed them to me." 

“ Can you recall what they were ? ” 

“ Readily. One, was a report from a 
private detective, who traced the runaways 
to Paris, and established beyond a doubt 
that they had perished in that terrible 
fire. But the most convincing evidence 
of all was an intercepted letter from this 
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Felix Featherstone, in answer to one of Mrs 
Bruce’s, in which he warmly urged her to 
elope with him on that very Sunday even¬ 
ing. What is the natural inference ? ” 
Inferences are often very wicked and 
deceitful things, Miss Bruce,” said he. “ I 
assume you read those precious documents 
yourself, Miss Bruce ? ” 

“ Not once, but half a dozen times,” 
said she. 

“ And were convinced, of course, that 
Nemesis had overtaken the errant couple ? ” 
“ What else could I think ? What else 
can I now think, after a lapse of so many 
years ? It is, of course, a foregone con¬ 
clusion. But this permit me to say, I felt 
very sad and grieved over the fate of the 
poor thing. She was a sweet, lovable 
creature. It was an absurcfr marriage, des¬ 
tined to failure from the very first, and I was 
not at all surprised to learn what had 
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happened. Many a tear did I shed over 
her untimely fate. 

“ My brother at once sent for me. I 
expected to find him in a violent state of 
excitement. On the contrary, he was quite 
calm, and briefly stated the facts, adding 
that he should take no action in the matter. 
He had made a grievous mistake, that was 
all, and the sooner the scandal was hushed 
up the better. He begged me to come 
and live with him, making but two stipula¬ 
tions : that the subject should never again 
be broached between us, and that the child, 
little Eleanor, should be fQr ever removed 
from his sight. 

“ I agreed to both stipulations. Eleanor 

i 

was a sweet child, and her years rendered 
possible the course I adopted. I acted for 
the best. You know the result. We need 

4 

not enter into that. Upon a review of all 
the circumstances, I cannot see that what 
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I have done was in any sense amiss. It 
was my intention from the first that she 
should inherit my small property. But I 
always thought it possible that a rapproche - 
ment with her father might at some time 
be brought about. At last, the wound 
seemed healed, the occasion propitious, and 
I brought her here, with such disastrous 
results, as you know. However, she must 
come back to her old home. J do not know 
whether my brother made a will or not. 
If so, it will probably be in my favour, for 
I doubt if he remembered, until within a 
day or two, that a daughter of his ever 
existed. Still, that will not matter. Every¬ 
thing is practically hers. ^At least, I will 
see that it is so. One thing, however, I 
must asl£ Does she ^know — have you 
told her anything about the* fate «pf her 
mother ? ” 

“ Not a single word,” said he, earnestly. 
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” Eleanor has become very dear to me, and 
she has confessed to me that-” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Bruce, with a kindly 
smile. “ I surmised as much. It is the 
same old story, I suppose.” 

“ The same old story, yes.” 

t 

“ Well, I have naught to say against it. 
I liked you from the first, Mr King.” 

“ I cannot thank you too much for such 
kindly words,” said he, “ for they render the 
painful task before me very much easier. For 
in our common love for Eleanor, one must 
keep,at all costs,the hideous truthfromher.” 

Miss Bruce started up with ashen lips. 

“ What—what do you mean by the 
hideous truth ? ” she exclaimed. 

“ I mean,” said he, solemnly, “ that 
neither Eleanor's mother nor Mr Felix 
Featherstone* perished in the Paris fire. 
They never left this house on that fatal 
Sunday night, seventeen years ago.” 



CHAPTER XVII 

Miss Bruce seemed greatly perturbed by 
Mr King’s sinister suggestion. 

“ You terrify me,” said ,she. “ You 
make my blood run cold. Surely I have 
had trouble enough. Is there more to 
come ? ” 

“ I fear so,” he* replied, solemnly. “ I 
greatly fear so. I know nothing definite, 
but I have a horrible presentiment of I 
scarcely know what. But recent circum¬ 
stances compel me to ctury my investiga¬ 
tions a step further. I will be perfectly 
frank and open with you, and tell you all I 
know. Then you may judge for yourself. 
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But, before I come to that, let me hark 
back again to that memorable Sunday. 
Assuming, for argument's sake, that Mrs 
Bruce did run away, she must have taken 
some articles of clothing, jewellery, what 
not, with her. Was this the case ? ” 

“ No,” was the reply, " and that always 
seemed the most puzzling feature of the 
affair. Not a thing was missing from her 
room ; not so much as a hat.” 

“ H’m,” said he, “ can you tell me in 
what room the interview between the two 
took place ? ” 

“ In the library, I believe.” 

“ Good Lord ! ” he exclaimed. “ The 
library! ” 

“ Yes. Why do you seem surprised at 
that ? ” 

“ Ob ; only it reminded me of something 
Eleanor mentioned to me. I will tell you 
later. And now, coming back to recent 
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events, can you tell me the exact cause of 
Mr Bruce’s death ? ” 

She was very pale now, and ill at ease. 
She hesitated a moment before answering. 
Then said she, “The doctor certified it to 
be apoplexy.” 

“ Family doctor ? ” 

“ Yes ; for a great many years.” 

“ Just so. I begin to understand. Did 
he die in his own room ? ” 

* 

“ No ; and to save further questioning 
I will tell you all I know about it. His 
reason had suddenly given way. The day 
of his death he had become so violent that 
a strict watch—by the doctor’s orders— 
was kept upon him. During the night, 
however, he escaped from his room, and 
a few fioutfs later was foiind lying dead in 
the library.” 

u Ah! The library again I Who was 
the first to discover the body ? ” 
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“ Simpson—the butler.” 

“ He had been in Mr Bruce’s employ, 
I believe, for many years ? ” 

“ For many years. Yes.” 

“ And was in the house at the time of 
the disappearance of Mrs Bruce ? ” 

“ I presume so. Yes.” 

“ Excuse my asking you so many ques¬ 
tions, Miss Bruce, but my object in doing 
so will become obvious to you presently. 
Did you see the body of your brother that 
morning ? ” 

“Yes. I was summoned to his room 
at once.” 

“ And did you notice anything peculiar 
about his appearance ; any strange marks 
upon his throat, for instance ? ” 

Miss Bruce gave a little inarticulate cry 
as of f pain, * and, forja moment, did not 
reply. 

“ You know—you seem to know, every- 
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thing/* she said at last, “ so why ask me 
the question ? ** 

“ Because/* said he, “ we are now coming 
to the motive which impelled Eleanor to 
fly from this accursed house. She had, and 
still has—for I have seen them — exactly 
similar marks upon her own neck.** 

Miss Bruce stared at him with open jaws, 
and eyes bulging with horror, her breath 
coming thick and fast. But no word 

v 

escaped her lips. 

“ Eleanor owed her life, in a double sense, 
to her father/* he continued quietly. “ He 
lost his in saving hers. Perhaps/* he added, 
after a solemn pause, “ it was an act of 
God*s retributive justice.**^ 

Miss Bruce swayed for an instant in her 
chair ; then, with an imploring gesture, 
she said— * 

Don*t drive me mad, Mr King. Have 
a little pity on a broken-down woman. I 
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understand nothing of this, and you terrify 

me. You—you-” 

He pushed back his chair and made a 
movement as if to rise. 

“ Pardon me” he said. “ Perhaps I 
am inconsiderate at such a time. Suppose 

we postpone it, until-” 

“ Not for a moment,” said she, control¬ 
ling her agitation with a mighty effort. 
” You have gone too far. I must know the 
whole truth now. Further suspense would 
kill me outright.” 

“ Very well, then,” and he related the 
whole story as he had , received it from 
the lips of Eleanor. When he had ceased 
speaking, there was a long silence between 
them. At last, in a broken voice, she said : 

“ I need not ted you—you can see foi 
yourself that I knew nothing of this. My 
blood runs cold with the horror of the thing. 
I have never been inside this museum. He 
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never asked me to visit it. I never had 
the slightest curiosity' to do so. I con¬ 
sidered it a harmless hobby, which had 
diverted his mind from—the other matter. 
I never viewed it in any other light. Until 
now I never heard of this revolving book¬ 
case. It must have been constructed for 
some special purpose, as there are two other 
means of access to the museum—one from 
his bedroom, and another for visitors from 
a door under the staircase ih the hall. As 
for this awful creature—this monster you 
have described—the idea seems incredible, 
fantastic, even grotesque. I cannot bring 
myself to believe it. Remember, I have 
lived in this house for many years. It has 
been a very quiet and monotonous exist- 
encei No incident thaft could have dis¬ 
turbed a child has ever occurred. 
Why should it suddenly become a house 
of unspeakable horrors ? No, no I Mr 

R 
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King. This monster is but a creation of 

Eleanor's excited brain.” 

“ Well,” said he, unwilling to harrow her 

feelings further, “ let it rest, at present, at 

that, Miss Bruce. Of course, I am bound 

to get at the truth of the matter in the 

end, and there is one man under this roof 

who knows.” And, glancing toward the 

door and lowering his voice, he added, “ I 

mean the butler. He has been here many 

years, has he not ? ” 

“ Twenty or more,” she answered. 

“ I thought so. I will have an interview 

with him on Saturday; b 4 ut he must have 

no inkling of that intention.” 

” I must leave the matter entirely to your 

discretion,” said she, quite submissively. 

% 

“ Yours now seems' to be the mastef-hand.” 

“ I am but* an earnest seeker after the 
truth. Miss Bruce,” said he, rising, “ and 
that reminds me that I have in my pocket 
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here, what I consider to be an absolute 
indication of Mrs Bruce’s innocence,” and 
to the amazement of Miss Bruce, he placed 
in her hands the letter written by Eleanor’s 
mother to Felix Featherstone bidding him 
to that last fatal tryst in Curzon Street; 
“ a weak, greatly tempted, and doubtless 
imprudent woman — yes; but a guilty 
one—never.” 

Miss Bruce read the letter as one in a 
dream, once, twice, and again. Then, with 
swimming eyes, she returned it to Mr 
King. 

“ Poor creature ! ” she said. “ I know 
not by what miracle you became possessed 
of this letter, but there is innocence, though 
tempted sore, in every line of it; and 
“Thank God for it. But*it only deepens the 
mystery. What could have* been* the fate 
of the poor creature ? ” 

“ That I shall shortly ascertain,” said 
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he solemnly. “ It is my duty to do so. 
It may possibly come to pass that a dread 
secret will long exist between us two alone. 
There may be reasons why Eleanor should 
never know a hideous truth. Good-bye, 
Miss Bruce, until Saturday.” And before 
she could recover from her astonishment 
at these cryptic words, he had gone. 

. . • • • 

Mr King walked all the way to the Middle 
Temple in a brown study. 

“ I am in a dashed awkward position,” 
he repeated to himself again and again, 
with variations. “ Without Blake I could 
have done nothing. The secret would al¬ 
ways have remained a secret. But now 
that I am hot on t|>e scent, knowing what 
I already know, and suspecting whai; i 
shall shortly know, how can I, for Eleanor’s 
sake, for my sake, for everybody’s sake, 
reveal the whole ghastly business to him ? 
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Frankly, it is impossible; still, I am under 
obligations to the man. My honour is 
involved. It is the question of the loss or 
gain of £100,000 to him. Is there no 
dashed way out of the impasse ? ” 

At last a forlorn-hope sort of an idea 
came into his brain, and he betook himself 
at once to the noble library of his Inn. 
For two hours he plodded through volume 
after volume of “ The State Laws ” of the 
American Union. At last he rose jubilant, 
folded up his notes, placed them in his 
pocket, and strode out into the sunshine, 
a greatly relieved man. 

“ Two things are safe enough now—our 
secret and Blake's money* What the deuce 
jvere his lawyers thinkyig about that they 
never discovered this thing ? Whew! it 
is a relief. I wonder if I can find him at 
the Cecil.” 

He drove thither in a cab at once, and 
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caught his man as he was descending the 
steps into the courtyard. 

“ Come inside,” said he. “ I have news 
for you.” 

They repaired to the American bar, and 
over a cocktail Mr King delivered himself 
of the following :— 

" Mr Blake,” said he, “ I told you last 
evening that I had a clue. No good,” and 
he snapped his fingers. “ It looked prom¬ 
ising. I was over-confident — and there 
you are. What became of your cousin— 
of the blessed pair of them—the Lord only 

4 . 

knows. I give it up. And, after all, it 
doesn't concern you one little bit. I have 
been busy with your State laws the better 
part of the afternoon. Mr Felix Feather- 

'V _ 

stone, I understood you to say, was a citizen 
of the State of New York ? ” 

” Quite right,” said Mr Blake; “ he was 
born in Lyons, Wayne County, New York.” 
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“ Precisely. Well, in that State the 
presumption of death, in case the party is 
not heard from in the interim, extends to 
ten years. After that time his claim to 
any moneys or properties devised to him 
by a will, wherever executed, is barred, 
and such moneys or properties are for¬ 
feited to the next of kin.” 

“ Is that really so ? ” asked Mr Blake, 
with his eye-brows lifted half-way up 
his forehead with astonishment. “ Really 
so ? ” 

“ Of course it is so. No reason what¬ 
ever why you should have been put to the 
trouble and expense of coming over here. 
What sort of lawyers hatfe you got in your 
jcountry, anyhow ? ” * 

“ Say ! look here ! Mr King, suppose we 
have another cocktail over this,* said the 
delighted American, touching the bell. 

“ Don't mind,” said Mr King, who was 
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equally delighted to scramble out of an 
awkward predicament. 

“ Til cable over to-morrow and get a con¬ 
firmation of this,” pursued Mr Blake. 

“ Just what I was going to suggest; and, 
by the way, here is that cheque for £500 
you gave me the other day,” and Mr King 
produced it from his waistcoat pocket. 

“ Well, what of it ? ” asked the astonished 
Mr Blake. 

" Unearned; take it back,” said Mr 
King. 

“ Excuse me,” said Mr Blake, drawing 
himself up, “ but I'll see fou hanged, sir, 
before I do. What ? Unearned ? Why, 
what are you talking about ? If what you 
tell me is true—andT don’t doubt it for an 

<r 4 

instant—you ought to have a cheque for 
ten times c the amount. I shall be able to 
sleep in comfort — no dead body of a 
cousin on my chest all night long. Can 
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go back home, enjoy the trip, and draw 
my £100,000 without any further bother. 
Oh, sir, you have done me a tremendous 
service, and you have not heard the 
last of my gratitude. Put that cheque 
back in your pocket.” 

“ All right,” said Mr King. “ But why 
not cable at once, and ascertain if I am 
correct or not ? Within a few hours you 
ought to get a reply. When it comes, 
send a copy down to me. I must be off 
now. Got an appointment with a young 
lady.” 

“ Oh! all right. Never keep a young 
lady waiting. Til cable at once, and send 
you the reply straight away when it comes.” 

* • • ^ ? * 

* 

In his Subsequent interview with Eleanor, 

« 

he dwelt but lightly upon the result of his 
visit to Curzon Street, and began to sum 
it up in this wise :— 
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“Your aunt, Miss Bruce — otherwise 
Miss Gibson ! ”- 

“ Oh, oh ! ” exclaimed Eleanor. “ Then 
she admits it. The artful dear ! And to 
think how well she managed it, too. I had 
my suspicions. Why, I said to her only the 
other day, ‘ I believe you really are Miss 
Gibson—but why the disguise ? Why all 
this mystery ? ’ ” 

“ I suspect/’ said he, “ indeed, I know, 
that there was a stupid misconception 
about it all. I regret to say it; but, 
beyond any question, your father was not 
quite right in his upper storey.” 

“ And got strange ideas in his head ? ” 

“Exactly.” * 

“ Now, tell me,Y said she eagerly, “ for 
I cannot get out of my mind wheft I over¬ 
heard at the Carlton—did my mother ever 
run away with another man ? ” 

“ No, dear.” 
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“ She was a good woman ? ” 

“ A good, most lovable, but sorely tried 
woman.” 

“ I am so glad, so glad to know that,” 
said she. “ Then she did not perish in a 
fire in Paris ? ” 

“ No. She died in Curzon Street, where 
you were born,” said he, with the hardi¬ 
hood born of a rooted conviction. 

“ But he — my father — imagined that 

“ Yes. That was his special form of 
madness.” 

“ I begin to understand. I may believe 
this implicitly, as coming from you ? ” 

“ Implicitly, as coming from me. Yes.” 

“ And do you suggest 1 that I should dis- 

m ,+> •o 

miss the*whole affair from my mind ? ” 

" I do most earnestly.” 

“ Then it is done,” said she, with a sigh 
of relief. 
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Mr King had his own sense of relief as 
he quitted Montagu Mansion shortly after¬ 
ward. Arrived at his chambers in the 
Middle Temple, he found a note from 
Mr Blake awaiting him. With the note 
was a cablegram from Boston, and it read 
as follows :— 

“ Information quite correct. Curious 
oversight. Regret trouble caused you. 
Have communicated with San Francisco 
solicitors.” 

A grim smile spread over his features. 
“ Percy King,” said he, “ shake hands with 
yourself. You have nevfcr done a better 
day's work in your life than this, old 
boy ! ” 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Mr Bruce was duly buried at Highgate 
Cemetery on the following Saturday. The 
funeral was a very quiet one. His friends of 
late had been few. For years^he had lived 
the life of a recluse, with the usual result. 
By most his continued existence, until then, 
had been quite forgotten. 

On Saturday, as agreed upon, Mr King 
put in an appearance at 99, Curzon Street. 
During the interval since their last interview 
he^kad neither seen nor" heard from Miss 
Bruce. 

“Well,” said she, “Eleanor — is she 


better ? ” 
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“ Much better, and more cheerful/* said 
Mr King. 

" Did you give her my love ? ” 

“ I did. And I explained to her just 
what I thought to be necessary. Nothing 
more.” 

“ I am glad of that. My motive, at 
Barnet, in seeking to dissuade you from 
making investigations in her behalf, was a 
natural one. I had another plan of my 
own, and I thought your inquiries might 
be premature, and of a nature to give her 
a shock. I wished to avoid that, if possible. 
However, everything, perhaps, has hap¬ 
pened for the best. Whatever surprise 
there may yet be in store for me, I can 
bear it, knowing that Eleanor will never 
know/* 

11 I have taken ample precautions against 
that/* said Mr King. “ Eleanor will never 
know/* 
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“ Very well, then. Where will you see 
Simpson ? ** 

u In the library.** 

11 Still the library ? ** 

“ Still the library. I have my reasons 
for seeing him there.** 

" As you will,*’ and she at once led the 
waj^ to that apartment and rang the bell. 

“ Tell Simpson,** she said to the footman, 
“ that a gentleman wishes to see him here. 
I shall see you again, Mr King, before you 
go, of course ? ** she added. 

“ Certainly, by all means, Miss Bruce,** 
said he, and the next minute he found 
himself alone. 

Very shortly the butler^ halting a mo¬ 
ment on the threshold,and palpably ill 
at^case, entered the room and closed the 
door behind him. I think I have already 
described him as a tall, thin, hawk-eyed, 
hawk-nosed, and clean-shaven man. 
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He advanced a few steps, then looked 
inquiringly in the direction of Mr King. 

“ Sit down, Mr Simpson,” said the latter. 
" I wish to have a little talk with 
you.” 

Mr Simpson, by this time very ill at ease 
indeed, sat down. 

“ You are the butler here, I believe ? ” 
said Mr King. 

" Yes, sir.” 

“ Been here a long time, I understand ? ” 

“ About twenty-two years, sir.” 

“ That would be about the time of 
Mr Bruce's marriage ? ” # 

“ Just a short while after his marriage. 
Yes, sir.” 

tl So that you were here when the child 
—a daughter—was born ? ” 

“ I was, sirs” 

“ Did he seem pleased ? ” 

“ Well, fairly so, sir, I believe. It wasn’t 
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my place to ask, or take notice of a thing 
like that/' 

“Just so—that was before he had taken 
you into his confidence — I quite under¬ 
stand/* 

Mr Simpson, it would have been plain 
to the most casual observer, quite failed 
to perceive the drift of Mr King's remark, 
though he cast an uneasy glance in that 
gentleman's direction. 

“ What do you mean, sir ? ” 

“ I will make it clearer to your under¬ 
standing presently, Mr Simpson,” said he. 
“ I thought yqu would have grasped 
it at once. Meanwhile, I will just drop 
a gentle intimation that I know a lot, 
Mr Simpson—almost a^ much as you do; 
stf don't attempt to prevaricate or bluff 
me one little bit, else it mSiy be o bad for 
you. You take a straight tip and answer 
my questions truthfully. No harm will 
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come to you then. But I am not a man 
to be played with, Mr Simpson. I have 
come here for the truth, and the truth I 
mean to get out of you, if you are a sensible 
man. Perhaps you would prefer to be 
questioned by the police. If so, you are 
a dashed fool, and must abide by the con¬ 
sequences. Which is it to be ? ” 

It was plain that Simpson was in a terrible 
funk. It had been sprung upon him so 
suddenly, and this Mr King was such a 
masterful man, and seemed, as he had said, 
“ to know such a lot.” All his nerves sud¬ 
denly seemed to go to fiddle-strings. He 
put his hand to his forehead, and felt it 
clammy with cold sweat. 

“ Well,” repeated Mr King, sternly, 
“ which is it to be ? ” 

“ Well,” said Simpson, “ I don't quite 
know yet what you mean, sir; but I'll 
answer your questions truthfully.” 
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“ In that case you will prove yourself 
to be a wise man. Mr Bruce, your late 
master, is dead; you have nothing to fear 
from him. I now represent Miss Bruce, 
and another; and you will have nothing 
to fear from me if you tell the truth. I 
candidly admit that I would much prefer 
to keep the police out of this business. 
It had better be kept a family secret. 
You, as one deeply implicated in this 
affair, ought to be glad enough to consent 
to this. ,, 

Whatever fears Simpson may have 
hitherto entertained, disappeared at 
once. 

“ Willingly, sir. Willipgly, sir. I have 
been an unhappy man# for years—a slave, 
so to speak—bound hand and* foot, and 
that miserable, sir, with tile weight of it 
all on my conscience, as you would never 
believe.” 
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“ I can quite^ understand that, Mr Simp¬ 
son, and sympathise with you too. But 
you ran an awful risk, you know.” 

“ Don't I know it, just! But he paid 
me well, and frightened me nearly out 
of my life with threats as to what would 

happen if I gave the show away-” 

“ Oh yes. I quite understand all that. 
But now to business. It was on a Sun¬ 
day night, in May 1887, wasn't it, that 
Mr Featherstone called here last ? ” 
Simpson stared aghast at the speaker. 

“ My word, sir, you seem to know quite 
as much as I do about it.” 

“ Not quite. You must supply the miss¬ 
ing^ links. You remember the gentleman, 
I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. Perfectly.” 

Mr King produced a photograph from 
his pocket, and held it up for inspection. 
“ Recognise it ? ” 
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“ Good Lord I yes, sir. That is the very 
gentleman.” 

“ And this ? ” producing another portrait. 

Simpson looked at it, gave a great gulp, 
and utterly broke down. 

“ The sweetest lady as ever lived, she 
was,” said he. 

" Mrs Bruce ? ” 

“ Yes. She was so good and kind.” 

“ And yet you, Simpson,” said Mr King 
fiercely, “ you lent a helping hand to this 
infamy.” 

“ I—sir; oh no, sir. God forbid! I can 
only suspect the*truth, even now. I know 
nothing—nothing for certain. I'd rather 
not know.” • 

% Mr King looked him Straight in the eyes> 
but Siifipson never faltered.^ 

“ I can meet your look, sir,” said he. “ I 
have done wrong in keeping my suspicions 
to myself, I dare say, but they are my 
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suspicions after all. I’ve got ’em, and have 
had ’em for years, until they got into my 
dreams, awful—night after night—but I 
don’t know, and, as I said before, I don’t 
want ever to know, what really happened.” 
“ The night Mr Featherstone called ? ” 
41 Yes, sir.” 

“ You showed him into this room ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Mrs Bruce was already here, awaiting his 
arrival. She made no secret of it to you ? ” 
” Oh dear, no, sir. He had called fre¬ 
quently. Mr Bruce seemed to know him 
well. Indeed, he dined here once or twice. 
I think I heard that they had all met in 
Egypt, or somewhere abroad.” 

“ Well; you showed him into this room, 
and left them /together ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Did you see him leave the house ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 
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“ Did you ever see Mrs Bruce again ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“Was there no explanation given ? ” 

“ Yes; that they had eloped together 
that night.” 

“ Did you believe it ? ” 

Simpson hesitated, and Mr King repeated 
the question. 

“ I didn't know what to believe, sir,” 
said he at last. “ They didn't go out by 
the door ; that I was certain of. And for 
the life of me-” 

“ That will do,” said Mr King, suddenly 
springing to hi $ feet. “You have only 
told me half the truth so far. Now for the 
other half. This way,” &nd he walked to 
the farther end of tRe long room, and 
paused? “You keep a wild beast down 
here somewhere, and I want to haVe a look 
at him. How does this bookcase open, 
Simpson ? ” 



CHAPTER XIX 

Simpson seemed bewildered, and slowly 
shook his head. 

“ I don’t understand you, sir ; honestly, 
I don’t.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” pursued 
Mr King, “ that you don’t know how to 
get through these book-shelves into the 
museum ? ” 

“ Indeed I don c t, sir. It may be just as 
you say. Anything^ possible in this house,,; 
but I’ve never ,heard of such a thing, and I 
don’t see how it is possible either. I can 
take you into the museum, if you like. 
There are only two ways of getting in there 
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I know of. One door leads into it from the 
hall; but that is always locked. Then 
there is a secret way, through a cupboard 
in Mr Bruce’s bedroom, with winding steps. 
I've been down them thousands of times, 
so I ought to know a bit about it, sir." 

Mr King was greatly puzzled. He was 
convinced that the man was speaking the 
truth, but that truth did not dovetail 
exactly with preconceived ideas. 

“ Oh, quite so," said he. “ Who ought 
to know better than yourself ? I know 
that I am right all the same, but let that 
pass. Now, it vfias you, I believe, who 
first discovered Mr Bruce's body ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. In this very room, lying 
on^his back just over there by that chair," 
said he, pointing in the direction indicated. 

You see, sir, it was just like thisf. He'd 
been raving mad all the day, and Miss Bruce 
had got a keeper in to look after him; 
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but, bless you, in the night he fell asleep, 
and when he woke up he found Mr Bruce 
had took his hook. So in he comes to my 
room, which was adjoining, and pulls me 
about until I woke up too. Then he tells 
me about it. So I just slipped into my 
trousers, and told him not to move until 
I came back with the master; for, bless 
you, I thought I would find him at once 
down in the museum. So, through the 
cupboard and down the steps I went to 
the museum, and switched on the electric 
light. Well, sir, I hunted in every hole and 
corner, but not a soul waS in the place.” 

“ H’m; you are quite sure of that, 
Simpson ? ” said* Mr King. 

“ Oh ! quite, sir.* I twig what you mean; 

r '?■ * 

but Fd swear on a million Bibles that 

< 

there whsn't a living creature there then. 
Well, naturally, I couldn't make it out at 
all, so I came upstairs again, told the man 
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to sit still a bit longer, and then looked 
through all the rooms, until, at last, I found 
him in here, lying just where I told you.” 

“ Did it strike you, Simpson, that he had 
died a natural death ? ” 

“ Well, to speak the truth, sir, it didn’t 
strike me that way at all.” 

“ What was your impression, then ? ” 

“ Well, since you ask me straight, sir, it 
is just this. It is not for me to dispute 
what the doctor said; but I’d ’a bet 
twenty to one that he had been strangled. 
That’s being honest, isn’t it, sir ? ” 

“ I am perfectly convinced of it, Simp¬ 
son ; and, since you have gone so far, who 
do you think did it ? ” 

“ I can guess, sir.” 

• c * 

“ Goo A We are getting on, Simpson; 
but I can go you one better, I kftow, so 
show me the way into this den of horrors. 
I should like especially to have a look at 
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this wild beast, who can strangle people 
with impunity here in the very heart of 
London. ,, 

“ Very well. Follow me, sir,” and Simp¬ 
son led the way through the hall and up 
the stairs. He opened a door at the end of 
a long corridor, and stood aside as Mr King 
entered a bedroom very simply furnished. 

“ This is where the master slept,” said 
he, “ and this is the cupboard I mentioned. 
Just an ordinary sort of cupboard, you 
see, sir, as nobody would ever take any 
particular notice of. I’ll go in first; you 
follow me. The steps*wind round and 
round, but they are safe enough. Lord ! 
the victuals and drink I’ve brought down 
these blessed stairs, until I got jolly sick 
of it; and ajn’t I just glad it’s*all done 
and finished.” 

Mr King, closely following in the spiral 
descent, suddenly found himself in a lofty, 
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well-lighted room, though of rather small 
dimensions, so far as floor-space went. 
But such a room ! a veritable lumber-room 
of the dead. Shelves ran round the walls, 
crowded with mummified cats, with ears 
erect and glass eyes glaring; mummies 
of goats, of horned bulls, and every other 
animal worshipped by the Egyptians. 
Broken coffins stood against the walls — 

half-dissected human remains on trestles, a 

\ 

huddle of bones and skulls—and linen cere¬ 
cloths in the corners — a veritable charnel- 
house, pervaded by an indescribable odour 
of dust and dec^y, that was not quite 
offensive, yet repellent to the senses. 

“ This,” said Simpson, was what he 
called his workroom, sij^ A pretty sort 
of faorkrgom I call it.” 

” I should say so,” was theTeply. # “ But 
where is this wild beast—this foul creature 
who strangled him ? ” 
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" Oh I Hassan ! The Lord knows where 
he is I I hain’t seen him since that night. 
There is a broken glass in the skylight 
overhead, as you can see for yourself, sir, 
and I fancy he escaped that way. He 
could climb like a monkey, and I dare 
say-” 

“ But who was he ? What was he ? 
A man ? ” 

“ Well, a sort of a man, sir. An Egyptian, 
I believe he was. The master brought him 
over to London years and years ago. He 
was an awful-looking chap ; nearly black, 
with ears like a horse, ^nd such long arms 
and fingers as I never see on any man. I 
never could gyess how old he was—he 
might have been, forty, or he might have 
been foifr hundfed, for all I cpuld tell. 
He couldn't speak a word of English, and 
I think it was Arabic what they talked 
together. He seemed a perfect slave to the 
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master, used to follow him about like a dog ; 
and for the life of me I can't make out how 
he came to kill him. 

“ What he particularly seemed to know 
was all about dead things, and embalming 
people and things, and I really believe as 
some of them very cats up on the shelves 
there was our cats as we were always missing. 

“ Well, sir, here they worked together; 
and in here Hassan—that was the name 
of him—slept." And Simpson opened a 
door disclosing a small room with a heap 
of rugs and cushions in a corner, and but 
little else. “ And for all these years," he 
continued, “ I have had to bring down 
food and drink for the black beggar, and 
hold my tongue about it 4 for not a soul in 
the* house but me ever knew he Was here." 

“ Rather unusual work for a butler," 

9 9 

remarked Mr King. “ Why did you 
do it ? ’ 
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“ Well, sir, it was the money. That’s 
what made me put up with it. The master 
thought I had a sort of hold on him, like} 
I pretended to know more about the dis¬ 
appearance of Mrs Bruce and the young 
man than what I really did—and that has 
meant a small fortune to me. You asked 
me to speak the truth, you know.” 

“ Quite so. Quite so ; and, since you 
are in the vein, tell me if you really know 
what became of that unfortunate couple.” 

“ As God is my judge, sir,” said Simpson 
earnestly, “ I do not. He and me had some 
words one day, shortly after they’d gone, 
and in my temper I says, * I know where 
I can put my hand on a hanging job, and 
not far away either,’ I says. He turned as 
white asHvhite at that, and says,' Whac do 
you mean, Simpson ? ' * I mean,' I says, 

‘ that Mrs Bruce and that young gentle¬ 
man I showed into the library that night, 
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never left this house, either of them, and 
I know it.* * What nonsense I * said he, 
after he had pulled himself together a bit, 
like. ‘ What rubbish ! Still, if you talk 
like that outside it might do a lot of mis¬ 
chief, and I want to hush up the scandal— 
keep it quiet, like—so stay here, hold your 
tongue, and draw five hundred pounds 
a year as long as I live. Will that suit 
your book, Simpson ? * he says. Well, 
there you are, sir. I’ve had to put up with 
a lot. Waiting on a nigger ! My word! 
but it means now that I’ve got a tidy bit 
put away, and car buy a nice sea-side hotel; 

perhaps get married, as v like as not.” 

„ * 

“ Good idea, Simpson.”, 

“ Yes ; so there you are, sir. Still,” he 
went on „ “ I often wondfered what became 
of them two. He was as mad as a hatter 
—the master was; no telling what devilry 

he wouldn’t be up to if he was crossed in 

T 
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any way—and Hassan, as I say, was his 
slave, and would do any mortal thing 
he was told to do. And, at last, that set 
me a-thinking. I see him always a-work- 
ing here ; tinkering up dead bodies, wrap¬ 
ping ’em up in linen, and a-gilding and a- 
painting of ’em, and a-setting ’em up in fine 
coffins in the museum, and that did set 
me a-thinking. Well, upon my soul, sir, 
I don’t know what to say about it. You 
are a cleverer man than I am ; you grasp 
my idea, I dare say—and there you are 1 
I’ve told you every blessed thing I know, 
at all events.” 

“Let us have a look at the museum,” 
said Mr King. 

Simpson opened a door. 

“ This is it, sir/’ said he, and stood a£ide 
for Mr,King°to enter. 

By daylight it was nothing more or less 
than a spacious, well-lighted apartment, 
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containing a remarkably good and valuable 
collection of Egyptian antiquities; some 
very beautifully-painted and decorated 
wooden coffins stood, among others, in 
glass cases, which lined the walls, while the 
ground space was fairly covered with cases, 
containing objects, in many instances of 
great interest. In short, there was noth¬ 
ing here to which the most fastidious 
visitor could take exception. 

Mr King seemed perplexed at first. 

“ Nothing so very horrible, after all, 
about this,” said he. 

“ No, sir ; not in here—at least by day¬ 
light, sir,” said Simpson. 

% 

Mr King, with a keenly suspicious eye, 
walked twice round the room. Nothing 
eScapecJ his eager scrutiny. 

“ Everything seems to £e all fight,” he 
began—when he suddenly stopped at sight 
of what appeared to be some movable 
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steps, standing just beneath a painted 
panel representing a high priest making 
sacrificial offerings to a hideous hawk-faced 
god in petticoats. 

“Hello!” said Mr King, “this is an 
interesting find.” And he straightway 
mounted the steps, and made a careful 
examination of the panel. He shortly 
discovered that one of the bosses on the 
high priest’s girdle was not a painted, but 
a “ practicable ” one of brass. He pressed 
it, when lo! the panel swung around, and 
there was visible the whole interior of the 
library. 



CHAPTER XX 

For a moment Simpson stood stock-still 
with wonderment. 

“ You are right, sir ! Upon my word 
I would never have believed it; and how 
you came to know—with all due respect, 
sir—is a bit beyond me. Ever been in 
the house before? " 

" Never/' % 

“ Wonderful! And«*/I've been here a 
matter of over twenty years, and never 
even dreamed of such a thing. It makes 
things a bit clearer, this does." # 

“ To me, it makes everything clear, 
Simpson. Your master came down here 
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the other night unexpectedly, and caught 
this—this mal-formation up to some devil¬ 
ment . Words passed—the pair of them were 
more or less mad, I dare say—and the rest 
I can leave to your imagination. Hassan, 
as you call him, had been at this kind of 
work before. Nobody knew better than he 
how to strangle a man—or a woman.” 

“ It’s enough to make your flesh creep, 
sir, it truly is,” said Simpson, now as white 
as a sheet; “and to think of my being in 
it, in a manner of speaking, all these years. 
Lord, sir, a good breath of sea-air once 
more will be like heaven td me. Of course, 
it was done right hsomewhere.” 

“ Undoubtedly-* ".nd quietly.” 

“ Strangled him. I dare say dragged him 
up the stairs g.nd laid him on the floor 
in the library ; then, knowing what he'd 
done, and having sense enough to think 
that I'd want to know a thing or two, even 
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If I couldn't understand his bally lingo, 
he gets up to the skylight somehow, breaks 
a glass, gets through, and makes a bunk. 
It's all as clear as daylight now, sir.” 

By this time the painted panel had 
swung back to its place again with a slight 
click, and the room was as before. 

“ Yes; that is all plain enough, as you 
say,” remarked Mr King, “ but the greater 
mystery still remains unsolved.” 

A 

“ It does indeed,” said Simpson. “ Better 
have another good look around, sir.” 

“ I will,” said he; and again he made 
a slow and deliberate examination of every 
possible object of suspicion in the room. 
The result, as before, jjvas nil. At last, 
said he— * 

u The key to the mastery is not here. 
This room was open at times to public 
inspection, and would defy Scotland Yard 
itself. Let us go back to the * workroom/ 
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as you call it — and hellish work has 
been done there too, if I'm not greatly 
mistaken/' and Mr King returned at once 
to the gruesome place and began a search, 
which he afterwards described in a single 
word—" sickening." 

It is needless to dwell upon the ghastly 
details of that long search. He was about 
to give it up in despair at last, when, upon 
lifting a voluminous roll of papyri on an 
upper shelf, a modern japanned tin box 
was suddenly revealed. It was thickly 
covered with a form of dust, the nature of 
which he was not over ^ager to inquire 
into. Indeed, it di$ not matter, for the 
discovery of such^a commonplace object, 
amidst such surroundings, at once stimu¬ 
lated curiosity. He prised it open with 
trembling hands, and within a very few 
minutes he had solved the mystery of 
which he had been in search. 
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What he had found was merely this—a 
few letters, written by Felix Featherstone 
to Mrs Bruce; a formal report drawn up 
and signed by one “ Thomas Mason, private 
detective/ 1 in which it was duly set forth 
that Eleanor Bruce and Felix Featherstone 
were among the victims of the Op6ra 
Comique disaster; and, finally, a very 
extraordinary document, bearing no signa¬ 
ture, but written, as Mr King instantly 
divined, by Mr Bruce himself. 

The letters were of a highly inflammatory 
nature, and duly calculated to make the 
least jealous of husbands “ sit up ” as the 
locution goes. In them Mr Bruce was 
alluded to in terms w &ch, if not quite 
insulting, were, at least, opprobrious. They 
were the unconsidered letters of a hot- 
blooded young man careless of the con¬ 
sequences, and wholly blind to the fact 
that their discovery by the husband would 
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swiftly lead to the undoing of the woman, 
however innocent she might be. 

The report of “Mr Thomas Mason, 
private detective/' brought a grim smile 
out upon Mr King's hitherto solemn face 
—the whole thing being so manifestly 
" cooked ” to order—that for a second 
he fell to wondering what the amount of 
this man's honorarium could have been for 
incurring such a deadly risk of detection. 

But the strange document of which I 
have spoken filled him with unspeakable 
horror, all else being forgotten as he read 
the deadly and sinister thing to the end. 

It was headed “ A Parable/' and read 

r 

thus :— iL, 

“ An upright man once married a maid. 
* « * 

She was comely, and of her honesty he had 

no doubt. She bore him one child, and all 

seemed well—in a wicked world—until a 

man from over the seas suddenly crossed 
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her path, and straightway she forgot her 
allegiance to the upright man, her husband. 
Proofs of her perfidy came to him, and they 
were conclusive. His duty then was clear. 

“*rhe Jews stoned to death their scarlet 
women. Moderns divorce or shoot them. 
But certain wise men preserve their bodies, 
by ancient methods, as reminders of the 
frailty of their over-rated sex. Their 
companions in guilt serve a jio less useful 
purpose in this respect. 

“ Hence, the upright man of this parable, 
seeing his duty clear, hid his faithful ser¬ 
vant Hassan—a ir&n versed in an ancient 


and honoured handicraft—to lie in wait 
for these two destroyer^'of his domestic 

peace, these betrayers of his honour. And 

• » 

Hassan was swift and silent of foot, and 

* 

his grip was deadly, and the tongufe of the 
seducer and the seduced were for ever stilled. 


“ Then was the skill of this faithful 
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servant employed to goodly effect; and now, 
cunningly embalmed with gum and spices 
of the East, enwrapped in many layers of 
woven flax, and glorified in red and gold 
coverings, suitably inscribed with hiero¬ 
glyphics recounting their misdeeds—this 
godless twain now stand among the house¬ 
hold belongings of the upright man. 

“ And the name of the woman, as in¬ 
scribed beneath, is :— 

“ 1 Buk-kuk, High Priestess of the Temple 
of Osiris, Thebes. Temp. Rameses II.* 

“ And the name of the man :— 

“ ‘ Heru A., gatekeeper of that same 
temple.’ • 

“ And thus ha^justice been fulfilled.” 

i 

• • • • • 

* • • 

“Well, sir.^ Found anything?^” 

The Voice was Simpson’s. 

Quickly repressing a shudder of horror, 
Mr King thrust the papers into his breast 
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pocket, and assumed an air of disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“ Nothing to speak of, Simpson. It 
may lead to something. That remains 
to be seen. I am tired now. I shall not 
require you any longer, Simpson. Go and 
tell Miss Bruce that I wish to speak to her 
in the library at once.” 

“ Yes, sir,” and greatly wondering, the 
butler disappeared up the winding staircase* 

v 

Mr King then re-entered the museum, 
and carefully scrutinised the inscriptions 
beneath the upright mummy cases ranged 
against the walls* Suddenly he gave a 
gasp, and his eyes dilated with horror. 
Glorified in red and gold (indeed, were the 
coffins of Buk-kuk, the iligh Priestess, and 
Hefti A.^the gatekeeper v of the 'Temple— 
otherwise, the hapless victims of -a mad¬ 
man's mistaken vengeance. 

He crossed with a heavy heart to the 
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steps, pressed the brazen boss of the panel, 
and, as the latter swung open, he suddenly 
found himself face to face with Miss Bruce. 
She was deathly white, and trembling in 
every limb. 

“ Have you found anything ? Do you 
know ? ” And as he did not at once 
answer, she added, “ I see. Then tell 
me. I am prepared for the very worst.” 

: He gave her his hand, and assisted her 
down the steps. Then he led her to the 
two coffins, and pointed to them in silence. 

A great gulp came into her throat, and 
for a moment she could npt speak. At last— 

“ Are you sure ? ” she said. 

By way of answer he took the “ Parable ” 
from his pocket, alid placed it in her hands. 
She recognised the writing in an yistant. 

“ It is his, A she said; and read to the 
end. Then she looked up. 

“ He was mad, mad, mad! ” she ex- 
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claimed. “ Oh, the horror of it I The 
tragedy of it! The sad, sad ending I The 
folly of it all! What is to be done, 
Mr King ? Does Simpson know ? ” 

“ He knows nothing definite. He must 
never know. Nobody must ever know 
but our two selves.” 

“ But what is to be done ? They cannot 
remain here. It would be a sacrilege. 
What is to be done ? ” 

“ God knows/’ said he. “I must think 
it over. Come ; let us get out of this. My 
nerves have gone to pieces; I can’t stand 
it any longer.” 

They passed up the steps together, and 
into the library. The mysterious book¬ 
case clicked behind them. A few moments 
later Mr King was out in the open again, 
struggling with a very thorify problem. 

• • tf/ ... 

A week or so later, as Mr Blake was on 
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his way across the Atlantic to claim the 

inheritance of his dead kinsman, the 

problem was quietly solved. Among the 

landed possessions of Mr Bruce was an 

unoccupied old manor house, begirt by a 

pine forest, in the heart of North Devon— 

a secluded and desolate spot. Thither the 

bodies of the hapless pair vvere secretly 

taken, and as secretly interred beneath 

the pines. How this was managed by 

Mr King it is not our purpose, nor would 

it serve any useful end, to disclose. 

• • • • ■ 

By the time these woi;ds appear in print, 

“ Miss White ” will have become Mrs Percy 

King, and No. 09, Curzon Street, with all 

its contents, will have passed into the hands 

r 

of uninquiring strangers. 

THE END 
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‘An absorbing story ... a book which will not easily be forgotten .’—Mottling 
Advertiser. 

'An unusually powerful novel . . the whole subject is handled in a masteilj 
fashion.'— Southport Visitor. 

The Doom of the House of Marsaniac. By Winefride 

Trafeord-Taunton. Author of ‘The Redemption of Damian Gier.’ 

‘A bright attractive Lale, fascinating to lovers of the mysterious '— Glasgow Herald 

‘The tale is really exciting and well vviittcn ’— looming Leader 

1 A weird and decidedly absorbing story .'—Sheffield Independent. 

‘ Brilliantly written and the characters finely drawn.’— Eastern Horning Herat, 

A Hospital Romance. By Eleanor Holmes. 

Author of 4 Life’s Kitful Fewr, 3 4 The Price of a Pearl,’ &c. 

‘ The author writes with ease and treats her subjects with taste. The stories cun 
hardly fail to he read with pleasure.’— Atheruenm. 

‘A beautifully-boun<lr volume. The author knows how to sketch artistically a short 
story. Altogether the perusal of th^ book must yield profit as well as pleasure.'— 
Dundee Advertiser. ' 

I 

Josd: A Study qf Temperament. B> Florence Severne. 

Author of 4 A Dowager’s Determination,’ 4 In the Meshes,’ &c. 

' A distinctly clever novel. —Birmingham Gazette 

'This cleverly-handled story. It is in the clear, vigorous touch with which the 
characters are drawn that the merit of the book lies. — Literary World. 

‘An altogether enjoyable book. . . . Readers will find this' to be an altogether 
charming and unusually fascinating story ’— Liverpool Courier. 
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A Man in Love. By Alice M. Diehl. 

Author of ‘ A Woman’s Cross,’ ‘ The Last Throw/&c. [Second Edition. 

' Several men in Mia Diehl’s volume show their faces as lovers, anil three of them 
in succession arc mspned by the attractions of the same ilainse! Beryl and her giddy 
younger sister ate vcty happily contrasted, and the development of the story unfolds ft 
brilliant cliai actc i isatiou in the peisuii of Loitl St George, whom his friends have come 
to regard as a continued bachelor. The author has made a distinct achievement m the 
portrayal of this stiong and patieiiL wooer . . the romance altogether is fully worthy 
of the author's reputation .'—Glasgow Herald 

The King’s Tragedy. By May Wynne. 

Author of 1 For Faith ami Navarte/ ‘ Ronald Lindsay,’ etc. 

‘Well worth leading foi its sim ing story and fm its hleraiy powei ’ —Scott*,tan 

‘A charming romance of tscuUsh life ' (r/asgow Herald. 

The Chameleon. By Clarence Forestier-Walkhr. 

Author of ‘ The Doll’s Dance/ etc. [ Third Impression 

‘ Brilliantly clever . . We read the stoiy with inteiest and sincere admiration of 

the ability with which it is told —World 

‘ A racy, vivacious love story, with an 1 1 is.Ii gnl as lieioine. The dialogue is bright 
and easy, olien amusing and always natiual The plot is cleverly constructed, and there 
is not a null page anywhere iri the book ’ - Bookman 

The Doll’s Dance. By Clarence Fores iikr-Walkkr. 

Author of 4 The Chameleon/ etc. [Second Edition. 

‘ A well told and most enii itaimng «-ioiy .'—Pall Mall Gazette 

1 The novel is so well written that hum first to last rtie reader is kept m •uispctme a. to 
the ultimate issue ’— Punch. 

The Cuckoo’s Egg. By Clarence Forestier-Walker. 

Author of ‘ The Chameleon/ etc. [Saond Edition. 

‘Powerfully told on somewhat unconventional lines., - Mot nut* Advertiser 

* Jt is extremely vividly writti n ’ —Daily Express, 

1 A povvs riul and fast mating sloty .’—Aberdeen Press 

The Adventures of a Micro-Man. By Edwin Pallandrr. 

Author of 4 Actosv, Zodiac/ sYc. 

‘ A book of enthralling inleiesft '—Glasgow E~ entn<; Citizen 

1 A magical hook tnat lives in tin: memory and gups the imagination '--Co-Day. 

‘Surpasses anything we have seen this season in vigour of imagination, intensely 
vivid and delightfully humoious. —BtrminghaHi (m.cttc 

First in the Field. By Ellen Ada Smith. 

Authoi of 4 In Her Own Way,' 4 The Fulfilling of the Law/ etc. 

‘A cliaimmg story . . will give keen enjoyment to the leader ' —Western Baiter 
Mercury, •, 

4 Is written with unobtrusive power and a imcc appieuanon of fine shades of character 
. . "novel of undoubted merit and no little i naim '— Ladies Cteld 

• 

The Darkest Hour. By'Louis Tra^y, • 

Author of 4 The Final War,’ 4 A Fatal Legacy/ &c. [Second Edition. 

1 Readers who revelled in Air L ouis Tnury’s “ the Final Wai '' will welcome his 
latest work, “ The Darkest Hour." A cleverly-written story that will take a prominent 
place among the novels ol ihe season. . . The story’ develops on strikingly original 

lines, and the rea<"r is thrilled by a series ot sensations of a remarkable character. 
The fortunes of the unhappy persecuted heiress are so entrancing that, few readers 
will be able to put down the book till the finish has been reached .'—Bristol Mercury, 
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Not in Fellowship. By ‘Alien.' 

Author of ‘ The Untold Half, 5 ‘Wheat in the Ear,’ ‘ Another Woman's 
Territory, 5 &c. [Second Edition. 

1 “Alien " is a writer who possesses the rare gift of spiritual insight and real eloquence 
of expression. . . . A powerful book.’— St James's Gazette. 

1 A really powerful story written with great charm and eloquence of expression ’— Irish 
Times. 

1 Is a book that will be read with great pleasure.'— Glasgow Herald 

‘ There are strong scenes in this book, some excellent descriptions of New Zealand, 
some admirable character-drawing and some grist and excellent reflections. Nora is a 
fresh delightful creatine in the story. Halleluja Nell is charming.'— Vanity l<'atr 

A Village Chronicle. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

Author of ‘ Patty , 5 ‘ Ilis Heart’s Desiie,’ Nc. With full-page Illustra¬ 
tions by Forcstier. 

1 Charming love stories and id) 11s .’—Pall Mall Gazette 
1 Of romantic interest, pretty and graceful .’—Academy . 

1 Tenderly and delicately told. — Athencpum. 

The Secretary of State. By Ii. Maxwell, 

Author of ‘The Unclaimed Millions , 5 etc. 

‘ A remarkably clever book '—Court Journal 
‘A capital book .’—rail Mall Gazette 
‘Of enthralling intciest.— Ladies' Held. 

‘ Remarkably good throughout ’—Manchester Conner 
‘ An ingenious political novel.' — Outlook 
1 Written with great vividness and go '—Belfast Whig 

The Broken Fetter. By John K. ^eys. 

Author of ‘ Under a Mask , 5 ‘ Held in the Toils , 5 etc. 

‘ This rattling story goes with a li tng from start to finish . . an absolving sloiy ’— 
Belfast Whig. 

A very lively book ; one that will keep the reader thoroughly wide av ake till the 
end is reached.'— Lloyd's 

A Pretender. Bv Annie Thomas (Mrs Pender-Cudlip). 

Author of ‘The Siren’s Web , 5 ‘ Social Ghosts,’ etc. ' 

‘ Mrs Pender-Cudlip’s novel/is clever.'— Dail ■ Mail. 

i 

‘ Well told and absorbing from start to finish .’—Dundee Coutier. 

' A good story, well written and interesting .’—Morning Leader. 

A Pilgrim of Love. By H. Taubman-Goldsk. 

‘ As a story it is lively, amusing and readable to say nothing of being wiitten in good 
style throughout ’— Daily Telegraph. 
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In One Volume, price 3s. 6d. each 


The Red-Headed Man. By 

Fergus Hume. 

Authorof* The Mystery ofa llansom 
Cab,'&c. ['Third Edition, 

‘“The Red-Headed Man" is perhaps 
the best piece of work that Mr Fergus Hume 
has given us since he xwole “The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab ” . Brightly and smartly 
written, Mr feigns Ifume’stale contains not 
a single dull i hapter.fi- - D’orhl. 

The Golden Tooth. By J. 

Maclaren Cobban. 

Author of ‘ The An^el of the 
Co’.enant,’ See. j Third Edition 

1 An evening Intof fn tiou, It is excellently 
done Mi Cobban is a lmin novelist. . . . lie 
has pioducel as entertaining a yarn as wo 
have come across foi many a long daj. - 
Mor rung I'ost 

■ “ file Golden Tooth” may be recom¬ 
mended with confidence.’— F.l/lo. 

1 AtalewhiUi is ingeniously comp mated 
and well finished I lit story may be recom¬ 
mended —-'/ theiurum. 

‘A really excellent and ingeniously-con¬ 
structed talc . 1'ioalcd with a buskness 
humour and miconvenironahty ’— Spectator 

A Dutch Household. Hy 

Johanna Van Woijde, 
translated by A. A. B. *(This 
novel has run into seven editions 
in Holland.) 

‘A perfectly dimming little book .S7 
lames s Gazette. 

‘A vciy simple, but very charming book.’ 

— Daily Express. 

‘ A singularly fresh and pleasant story ’— 
Pall Malt Gazette 

The Master of Madrofio < 
Mills, Jty 1 /a Dutj’us 
Hardy. 

Author of ‘ The Love that I le Passed j 
By,’ 1 MacGilleroy’s Millions,’&c. 

‘A well-told andwell-constiucted stoty. 1 - - | 
Scotsman. ® 

‘ This bfxil: deals with life m California 
It is interesting all through.’— Daily News. 


The Rose of Allandale. By 

Dr Gordon Stables, 
M.D., R.N. 

Author of ‘The Mysteiy of a 

MilIioiune\s Grave,' &c. 

[Second Edition. 

‘ Btee/y in style and lnglily sensational in 
matter, the interest is sustained from be¬ 
ginning to end without a bleak ’— Aberdeen 
i*>css 

The Vaulted Chamber. By 

Harry A. Spurr. 

Authoi of ‘ A Cockney m 
Arcadia,’ iv:c. 

‘Mr hpnirs stoiy is weirdly sensational 
and intensely dramatic. We recommend 
it to readers who like a rousing tale.’— 
Hu ntinyham Gazt tie 

‘ A Russian storj winch can be read with 
a gieat deal of plcnsiue. l'he interest of the 
t lIc is well piexcivsd, arul kepi carefully in 
the foreground by means u! a rapid suc¬ 
cession of ingenious incidents.’— Nerth 
Hritish Daily Mail 

The Lost Laird. By J. E. 

Muddock. 

Author of ‘ For God and the Czar,’ 

‘ SUipped of the Tinsel,’ &c. 

[Second Edit ton. 

‘ Mr Muddock has caught the spirit and 
temper of the times with success. His story 
is well laid and simply told, while among the 
characters we note as c-spe< lally good m 
d-efneatioii are Janet Ogilvie and Kenneth 
Graham, the faithful servitors of the laird -- 
Jamee Fraser .'—Daily Chronicle. 

‘ \ vigoious and interesting romance 
Yo> hslure Post 

‘“Tin: Lost Laird ” is written with skill 
and po <v< r - llMedford Observer 

A* Girl from the States. 

Dr Gordon Stables, 
M.D., R.N. 

Author of ‘The Mystery of a 
•Millionaire’s Grave,’ &c 

1 The hook is brightly and cheerily written 
—St James 's Budget. 

The bo^k is well worth reading.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 
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The Prince’s Feathers. By 

Mrs Leith-Adams (Mrs 
H. De Courcy Laffan). 

Author of ‘Geoffrey Stirling,’ &c. 

' Is one of the most charming stories we 
have seen of late ; a pastoral idyll in prose, 
so romantic is the tale, so artistic the 
setting, and so graceful and poetic the style 
in which it is written ’— Birmingham 
Gazette. 

The Worldly Hope. By 

Author of ‘ An Impressionist’s 
Diary,’ 'The Laughter of Jove.’ 

'A fascinating novel. The tragedy of a 
woman’s sacrifice, the unfathomable depths 
of a woman’s love. The sto r y is exceed¬ 
ingly well told. It is a bright hook and 
well worth perusal.’— Dundee Courier. 

The Tragedy of a Nose. 

By E. Gerard (Emily 
de Laszowska). 

Helmuth Schwartze. 
Author of * Beggar my Neighbour,’ 
&c. 

'Miss F„ Gerard's amusing tale is quite 
as clever in its way as anything she has 
written.’— Morning Post. 

Across the Zodiac. A Story 
of Adventure. 

By Edwin Pallander. 

In pictorial cloth, with a Frontis¬ 
piece. [Second Edition. 

' One of the best books of the year. 1 — The 
Morning Post 

Dr Glennie’s Daughter. By 

B. L. Far jeon. 

Author of ‘ The Mystery of die 
Royal Mail,’ &c. 

‘A book which cannot be laid aside un¬ 
finished when once it has been begun.’— 
Newcastle Chronicle. 

The Jolly Rogers By Hume 
Nisbet. Author of ‘Bail * 
Up,’ &c. * 

In Pictorial ClotSi, with Frontis¬ 
piece by Author. [ Sixth Edition. 

' An admirable story of sea heroes apd 
pirates.’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

'Mr Hume Nisbet can tell a wild story 
well and effectively.’— Times. 

'The story is a good one.’— British 
Weekly. 
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The White Flag. 

By Mrs Bowden. 

‘Military characters people the pages of 
this charming new story. Ihe tale is told in 
a clear and convincing manner.’ -Dundee 
Coiine>. 

'Twixt Cup and Lip. By 

Mrs E. Lynn Linton. 
Author of ‘ Patricia Kemball,’ &c. 

[Third Edition. 

‘ A collection of tales ... all excellently 
written .'—Daily News. 

Hidden Gold. 

By Frank Barrett. 

Author of ‘ Fettered for Life,’ 
‘ Lady Judas,’&c. [SecondEdition. 

With Sword and Banner. 

By C. A. Wentworth 
Erck. 

Author of ‘A Gentleman of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ &c. 

‘ A really charming book .'—Bristol 
Mercuty 

‘The tale is beautifully written.’— 
Leamington Courier 

My Double, and Other 
Stories. By Marcus 
Whitethorn. 

■ Pleasantly told and thoroughly entertain¬ 
ing .’—Birmingham Gazette. 

The Desire of the Eyes, 
and Other Stories. 

‘"'By Grant Ali.en. 

[Eighth Edition. 

In Life’s Afternoon. By 

Curtis Yorke. 

Author of ‘ flush,’ ‘ Jocelyn Erroll,’ 
‘ A Mcnioiy Incarnate,’ &c. 

‘ Curtis Yorke has done nothing better 
than “In Life’s Alternoon” . . . told with 
simplicity of diction and delicacy of senti¬ 
ment that is too uncommon .’—Yorkshire 
Posif 

The New Lady Teazle. By 

Helen Mathers. 

Author of ‘ Cornin’ thro’ the Rye, ’ 
Sec. [ Third Edition . 

1 The reader’s attention is gripped from 
the beginning and closely held throughout.* 
—Lloyd s. 
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Leila’s Lovers. A 'Pale of 
’Varsity Life. By IL M. 
Greenhow. 

Author of ‘ The Emperor's Design,’ 

'An interesting tale of Vaistty life, out 
of the ordinary run, inasmuch as it deals 
mainly with girl students. Leila Tristram 
is an attractive character. The book is well 
written, bright and amusing.’— Birmingham 
Post . 

MacGilleroy’s Millions. By 

Iza Duffles Hardy, 

Author of ‘ In the Springtime of 
Love,’ Sic. [Seio/ui Edition. 

' A clever book. —St James's Gazette. 

1 An exciting love siory of engrossing 
interest.’ Hastings Advertiser. 

‘A very good story .’—Morning Leader. 
‘A strong and exciting stoiy.’- ] orkshirg 
Herald 

The Desire of Men. By L. 

T. Meade. [/Yew Edition. 

'The story is an awfully wend one, and 
possesses a stiong fast illation, which holds 
the reader until the climax is reached ’ 

An Atlantic Tragedy, and 

other Stories. By W. Cl ARK. 
Russell. Author of, ‘The 
Convict Ship,’ ‘An Ocean 
Tragedy.’ 

Exciting and ahsotbing 1 — Dundee Courier 
‘ The reputation of the author as a i harm¬ 
ing story-teller is well sustained m this 
volume.’— Aberdeen Pi ess. 

A Curate of Royston. 

13y Dora Russell 


O’Callaghan, The Slave 
Trader. By C. Dudley 
Lam pen. Author of ‘Barcali, The 
Mutineer,’ &c. Pictorial cloth, with 
Illustiations. 

1 This is distim tly one of the best stories 
of the season, and is crowded with adventure 
from beginning to end. ’— Standard. 

A Modern Marguerite. By 

Samuel Elovd. 

'A stirring tale.’— To-Day 
‘An elaboi ale romance of modern life.’- 
Academy. 

Stories from Balladland. 

By Maye II, Bi ack. With Twelve 
full-pane Illustrations. 

‘'Jin* stones i ompi isc stub old favourites 
as “ Kitunoni Willu“ Sir Patrick Syin," 
“ Ott< ibourne,” “ J lie Wuked Loid Soulls,” 
and flic like Each is snnplj told, and a 
capital series of illustiations guatly enhance 
tile value of the l'ook Musi prove a 

pome favomite amongst Ibiti-.li children all 
the world over.'— Dundee Conner. 

Monsieur Pichelmere, and 

other Stoiics. B\ G. Baring 
Goui i). Authoi of ‘ Mehalah, 1 
‘ Sins of Our Fathers’. 

1 Ptettily and graphically told.’— Aberdeen 
Press 

‘Amusing and entbialling.’— Newcastle 
Daily Journal. 

A Daughter of Darkness, 

By Dora Russei.l. 


POETRY. AND THE DRAMA 


The Odes of Horace and 
Secular Hymns, rendered 
into English Verse by W. C. 
Green, M.A. 

‘ Mr Green has handled with the exquisite 
felicity and delicate lightness of phrase 
which cliai at tenses the Odes of Horace 
above ^11 other poems '—Eastern Morning 
News. • 

The Divirfe Commedia of 
Dante. Translated into 
English Verse by C- Potter. 

' A translation to be read Ath pleasure 
and profit. . . . From it one rr.nv obtain a 
view of the great ideation of the poet by no 
means unworthy of one of the great poems 
of the world.’— Aberdeen Pre ___ 

’London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 


i Flowers of the Field. By 

jc Helene ('.ingold. 

j Author of ‘ The Chiddingfield 
i Chronicles,’ &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

‘A book of channing verses.’— Daily 
j Express • 

|*Yseult. A Dramatic Poem. 
• By M. R. Lange. Cloth 

, 2S. 6d ifct. 

1 * Mr Lange's verse, is musical and full of 

j feeling and colour His characters are 
! living and breathe the fulness of life The 
1 sensuousntss of Yst-ult, the sufferings and 
j agonies of Tristan are both features of the 
' obi king ’— Dundee Courier. ^ 
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Popular 2s. 6d. Novel Series 


A Marriage Mystery. By 

Fergus Hume. 

[Second Edition. 

'“A Matriage Mystery ” is ingeniously 
put togetliei. Mr Hume’s new book is good 
of its kind. 1 — Athcfueum. 

‘ Mr Hume has established his reputation 
as a clever writei ofmystenes The interest 
is well maintained.’— Court Circular. 

The Masquerade Mystery. 

By Fergus Hume. 

{Fourth Edition. 

1 Is as good as, if not belter than, “ The 
Mysteiy of a Hansom Cab.” . It is an 
excellent story, and the mysteiy is one 
which will pu?zlc most readers to solve.’— 
World. 

I)r Janet of Harley Street. 

By Arabella Keneaey. 

[.Seventh Edition. 
‘A clever book, anil well wouh reading. 
Miss Kcnealy has imagined an inteu sling 
* haracter, and realised hci vividly .'—Daily 
Chronnie 

Some Aten are Such Gentle¬ 
men. By Arabella 
Kenealy. 

[Seventh Edition. 

‘The story is so biightly written that oui 
interest is nevei allovicd to flag The tale is 
told with spirit and vivtuiry, and slums no 
little skill in us descriptive passages. 

. 1 cade my ^ 

The Honourable Mrs Spoor. 

By Arabella Kenealy. 

[Fourth Million. 

‘ A (lever stoiy—the most powerful piece 
of work that Miss Kenealy has done.'-- 
Daily Chronicle < 

A Last Throw. By Alici- 
M. Diehl. > 

['third Edition. 

1 Mrs Diehl writes with vigour. Her 
style is easy and natural; her characters' 
are distinct and always human ; and her 
incidents are original and dramatic.’— Daily 
Mail 


A Woman’s Cross. By 

Alice M. Diehl. 

[Third Edition. 

‘ Mrs Diehl’s characters are well chosen 
and distinguished. . . Is far above the 
average of modern novels.' —if Jamts v 
Budget. 

‘ Is a very interesting love-story. There 
aic some well-drawn characters - Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

‘“A Woman's Cioss” is cleverly con¬ 
ceived . ’—A (adeniy 

Her Loving Slave. By 

IIume Nlsijet. 

[Second Edition . 

1 lias abundance of go in it.'— Times. 

‘it is a good story well told.’— Standard. 

The Laird’s Deed of Settle¬ 
ment. By Jane M. 
Kippen. 

■ Full of adventure and wit on eighteenth- 
century fiction of Scottish Life, . The 
stoiyvvill be read with considerable enjoy¬ 
ment as an inteiesting novel - Lnerpool 
Mercury 

The American Cousins. By 

Sarah Tvti.er. 

‘ Chai rningly written, with a good deal ot 
giacc. It is a thoicmghly modern and 
“live” i^oiy, and will be read with interest 
and pleasuic '— Court Journal. 

, 1 Readers who delight in abundance of 

detail and fulness of elaboration will find in 
“ 'J he Amei lean Cousins ” a fund of enjoy¬ 
ment.’— Literary World. 

A Man’s Privilege. By 

Dora Russell. 

| Third Edition . 

, ‘ The stoiy opens dramatically. Thereare 

some fine si irring si enes y\ the book, and the 
descriptive passages betocen literary skill of 
no mean order .’—Leeds Mercury. 

A Torn - Out Page. By Dora 
RtjSsell. [ Third Edition . 

‘ A well-constructed tale .’—Morning Post. 
‘A smaitly-written/' up-to-date tale.’— 
Sun. 
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A Crazy Moment. By 

Sarah Tytler. 

‘A well-told story, the interest of which ' 
never subsides '—Scotsman '' 

‘A most original, fic-Gi and ileverly- 
written tale .’—Hereford Times 
* A capital and well-written book j 
Liverpool Courier. 

‘Of absorbing interest throughout - 
Newcastle Ch> onicle. i 

The Beautiful Soul. By , 

Florence Marry at. 

\Ioti)l/i Edition. 

‘Avery charming non -tor), touching, ! 
pathetic, pure, kindly, and full of iiiieit.-l i 
and originality . . The ihaincteis are | 

well drawn and clearly defined The plot j 
never dags '--Manchester Courier j 

In the Name of Liberty, By! 

Florence Marry at. 

\Third Edition. 

' Is a good stoiy and thoroughly le.disiie ’ 1 
— Standard 

‘Is one of Miss Marry.it’s most musing I 
stones.’— Saturday Review 

False Pretences. By Annie 
Thomas (Mrs Pender- 
Cudlip). 

[Second Edition 
‘ Miss Ynnie Thomas has raicly iliawn a 
eharaetei so cleverly as that of the false I 
and scheming Mis Colraint.’— World 

A Lover of the Day. By 

Annie Thomas. • 

[ Third Edition .. 

This author’s style is graphic anti lively 
—her hook should have many icadeis’— 
Yorkshire Post. 

Hush Money. By Jean 
Middlemans. 

[ Third Edition. \ 

‘ It is a story that will be read with keei# 
interest . . . the •oinance is well worked 
out, and there are not a few delightful 
chapters ‘— Dundee Courier. 

Fallen from Favour. By 

Jean Middlemans. 

1 An attractive tal# . . . thoioughly nitci- 
esting .’—Literary World 
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The Queen Wasp. By Jean 

Middlemans. 

‘A dimming tomance, full of human in¬ 
tense aimind the life of a plebeian company 
piomoter and his aristocratic: wife 1 —People 
‘ An excellent novel, and one which we can 
1 eeommend.’ - Manchester Courier 

' A cusp, up to-date lurnaiiee of love and 
finance The honk is brightly written, the 
plot skilfully developed, and the interest 
well sustained fioni first to last.’ 

A Daring Spirit. By Mrs 

Bagot-Hartk. 

‘ \ book to he read with pleastne Pott 
Mail Ca-ette 

‘A well-written novel . the whole stoi y 
is a v'ciy clever piece of vvoikinarislnp.’ - 
Pel fast New ' t.ettir 

Stripped of the Tinsel. By 

J. 1C. Murdock. 

[ I'ijth Edition. 

■ A novel of c ousidc iable power, and one 
not likely to la overlooked bv those wins 
wish to usul i eiaplm and oiiginal “ Stoiy 
of llohcmi.i "’ II (\fri‘in\tir Rii'iC" 

Without Faith or Fear. By 

J. 1C. Murdock. 

[Stuond Edition. 

' Will he u ad with inti ri st by all those who 
love to study the nu>st sc nous problems of 
Ilf', and it moreover posst ssc>s giejl tliaim 
ofiiurat dll and gince of literal) style’ 
Duty Ct tei’ritph 

Juanita Carrington. By Mis 

Robert Jocelyn. 

f Eourth Edition . 

‘ Mi s Jocelv u clese,ilbes a run with the 
hounds, m a day in the < Ovens belter than 
fli) novelist we have had since- Wliyte- 
Melville.’ S far 

The White Flower. By 

Cijve R. Ff.nn. 

‘Nil eve edlerit story, admirably told 
/' Cl'/’/e 

• ‘One of the best novels of the year A 
steiry of eeal live mtjiest, tide! tn cvcelleut 
style avith the true dramatic img . . will 

he enjoyed by # all rentiers Liverpool 
Courier 

The Emperor’s Design. By 

H. M. Greenhow. 

* d he story is well told and is really 
smusing '—Litn ary H r otid 
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Falsely Accused. By G. | 

Norway. I 

' A thrilling tale. . . . We will affirm i 
that the book will not disappoint those who : 
like a sensational story. 1 — Bookman. I 

‘ The story is a very vigorous and pleasing I 
one.'— Lloyds. \ 

The Daringfords. By E. j 

Lodge. 1 

* A well-told tale. The interest is capitally 
sustained .'—Liverpool Courier. ; 

‘A bright story of interest.’ — Gentle- 1 
woman. 

The Champington Mystery. 

By Le Voleur. 

‘An exciting and well-written book . . . | 
will not be laid down until the last page 
is reached '— Dundee Courier. 

‘A highly exciting and graphic tale.’— 
Athenaum 


A Son of the Gods. By E. 

Lodge. 

‘Mis Lodge has unquestionably enriched 
the reader of fiction by her last book, “A 
Son of the Gods " The manner in which the 
authoress has told it constitutes an inherent 
fascination which leads the reader to a more 
than ordinary enjoyment of the book.'— 
Liverpool Post. 

Love has no Pity. By 

Frederick Langbridge. 

1 The story is powerful and very cleverly 
written, making an excellent novel.’— 
Liverpool Daily Mercury. 

The Secret of Mark Pepys. 

By Frederick J. Proctor. 

1 A tale of stining times among Mexicans. 
Full of incident from cover to cover, with 
a love interest running through.’— Bookman. 


Other Works in the same Series in due course. 


STORIES OF PRISON LIFE 

BOLTS AND. BARS 

By F. C. VERNON HARCOURT 

Author of ‘ From Stage to Cross,’ ‘ The Devil’s Derelicts,’ &c. 

Pictorial Cloth 3s. 6d., with 14 Illustrations by A. Pearse, 

'As mere pictures of prison life these powerful and effectively-written 
tales are positively fascinating in their realism. . . . There is no type of 
offender, no form or aspect of prison life which Mr Vernon Harcourt has not 
studied and turned to account in his vivid and fascinating volume. No better 
pictures of prison life have ever been written in this country, and the evilB 
of the present penal system were neveV more graphically and interestingly 
laid bare.’— Daily Telegraph. % 


THE DEVIL’S DERELICTS 

By F. C VERNON HARCOURT 

In Demy 8vo, Specially Designed Cloth Cover, with full-page 
Illustrations by A. Pearse, 2s. 6d. 

‘Mr F. C. Vernon Harcourt, whose name is ell-known in connection with the study of 
criminology, gives in “The Devil’s Derelicts’’ the story of four muiders and the way in 
which the murderer was brought to lustice. tThey make vifry interesting reading. The most 
interesting of the senes is a tilth story entitled “The Vampire," in which the writer relates 
the history of a:i extiaorchnaiy criminal with whom he was brought in contact, and while he 
does not make a definue assertion on the point, he dearly suggests that this man is the author 
of the Whitechapel horrors. It is a terribly interesting story .’—Morning Advertiser. 

Loudon : DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverte Street, Fleet Street, E C. 
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DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S 

SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS 

IN STRIKING PICTURE COVERS 


A Bid for Empire 
Lady Joan’s Companion 
Venus Victrix . 

The Mystery of No. 13 . 

The Darkest Hour . 

The Jolly Roger 
Celia’s Fortune. 

The Golden Tooth . 

Dr Janet of Harley Street 
Some Men are such Gentlemen . 
The Red-Headed Man 
Claude Duval of ’95 
A Marriage Mystery 
The Crime of a Crystal 
A Life for a Love % 

A Double Revenge • 

The Beautiful Soul . ■ 

A Hidden Chain 
Scoundrel or Saint? 

A Saintly Sinner # 

Between th^Dark and Daylight 
The Diamonds . 

The Fields of Dulditcjj . 

Last Words 
The Commandant 


Major Arthur Griffiih^ 
Florence Warden 
Helen Mathers 
Helen Mather* 

Louis Tracy 
Hume Nisbei 
Ade 11 n rc Se rc; ean t 
f. Maci auen Cobban 
Arabella Keneai.y 
Arabella Kenealy 
Fergus Hume 
1' erg us Hume 
Fergus Hume 
Fergus JIuMh 
L. T Me.vije 
L. T. Meade 
Florence Marryai 
L)ora RUSsELL 
Gfrikude Warden 
J. W. Maclaren 
Richard Marsh 
J? S. Fletcher 
Mary E. Mann 
Stephen Crane 
Ernest Glanville 
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lit NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, Sec. 

A Thrilling Romance by L. T. MEADE 

In Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, with four full-page Illustrations 
by H. L. Shindler.Price 6s. 

VIRGINIA 

[SECOND IMPRESSION 


“A stirring story.” — 

Morning Advertiser. 

“An exciting novel.’’ — 

Dundee Courier. 

“Clever and exciting.’’ - 
Ladies’ Field. 

“ A remarkably attractive story 
Virginia Grant is a Cali¬ 
fornian girl of charming manners 
and beauty . . . The book takes 
a strong hold on the affection of 
the reader, and the tale through¬ 
out is of such unusual power and 
fascination that it is hard to lay 
the book down until the end is 
reached.”— Lincoln Mercury 

" Intensely dramatic .Ym kshire 4 
Obaaruer, 

Ft ontispicce 

A VERY C.HARMING HOSPITAL ROMANCE 

A Raw. Probationer 

•By ELLIS DEAN 

Author or “A S franco* HonrymcAin,” e'io. Price 6s. 

" A good story of hospital life is usually popular. Pathos and humour are 
well blended in this extremely interesting story.”— Lloyd's*' 

“A most interesting account of the life of a hospital nurse.”— Western 
Mercury 



London : DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C. 
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Popular Novels by J. S. Fletcher 

Author of ‘ When Charles the First was King,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. Each 


A MAID AND HER MONEY 

With four full-page illustrations by A. Tai.hoi Smiiii. {lit the Press. 

THE DIAMONDS 

With five full-page lllusiralion.s by IIauold Pih'arp. 

[Stroud Impression. 

‘ A really exciting and well-told story.— /; ish Trues. 

‘ Mr Fletcher has given us n rattling good story.’ -Const Journal. 

‘A remarkably clever and ingeniously consiinoted story.'— Scotsman. 

1 An excellent story of llie highly sensational kind.’ - Jiuth. 

THE SECRET WAY 

[Second hnpsesuoH. 

‘An exciting tale. A really clever stoiy of Ml- kind, anrl the neat and 
natural manner in which be deals out a sensation every few pages is worthy 
of much piaise. ’— Daily 

4 The stoiy is really most thnlhng and exuling, and the writing is vnstlv 
superior to what one is accustomed to in dns class of fiction. lo-Day. 

‘An exciting story , cleverly told, and iroin start to finish never Hags.— 
Liverpool Post. 


BONDS OF STEEL 

‘ We have seen noilung so g%od as this from Mr Metcher since the appear¬ 
ance of “When (Tallies the First was King.' 7 To attack the morality of 
lawlul mauiage in a manner to he eonviijc mg to the unprejudiced without 
outraging the sense of propriety of the most oithodux is a tact no writer upon 
this most delicate of social pioblems has achieved ; a fact which wu: think Mr 
Fletcher may be complimented upon having accomplish'd in ibis volume by 
creating as his hero and heroine a hn.il and high-minded man and woman to 
whom nature appeals more slionglv than coiivntioit^l law. The subject is 
so well handled, the moral to be drawn ^rom it so g< od, it may safely be 
placed in the handx of the niibi innocent, and there is a wholesome lesson in 
the realities of life .—Birmingham Daily Gazcllf 

THE AIR^SHIP 

‘Well written . 9 . skilfully and vividly told . 5 —Glasgow Ilerald. 

1 Brightly written. Dramatic and eflective. ’—Bristol Mercury. 
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By FERGUS HUME 

In Crown 8vo, Cloth. 6s. each. 

The Mandarin’s Fan. 

With Frontispiece. 

[Second Edition. 

‘ Of absorbing interest.'— Scotsman. 

The Dancer in Red. 

And Other .Stories. [Just out. 

The Red Window. 

[Third Edition. 

• As good as anything Mr Fergi s Hume 
has done ’— Outlook 

The Yellow Holly. 

[ Third Edition. 

‘Of thrilling inteiest 1 — To-day. 

‘ An exciting story.’— Academy. 

A Coin of Edward VII. 

[ /hird Edition. 

' A clevei story, holds one spellbound to 
the end ’— Lincoln Herald. 

The Crime of the Crystal. 

[ Tiiii d Edition. 

' Holds the reader enthralled until the last 
line is reached ’— Court Circular. 

The Pagan’s Cup. 

With Frontispiece. 

Third Edition 

‘ A thrilling . . . will in cveiy case be 
read at a sitting.’— Glasgow Ucrala. 

The Red-Headed Man. 

[ Third Edition. 

‘The best piece of work Mr Fergus Hume^ 
has done.’— World. 

* 

Shylock of the River. 

[Fifth Edition. 
‘The most brilliant delectus stoiy Mr 
Hume has given us'— Literary World. 

The Masquerade Mystery. 

[Third EditTon.f 

‘Is as good, if not better than “The 
Mystery of a Hanson^ Cab,” etc.* World. 

A Marriage Mystery. 

Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. « 

' Very clever and well worked out — 
Vanity Fair. 


By DORA RUSSELL 

In Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. each, 

A Fatal Past. 

[Second Edition. 

The Silent Watches. 

‘ A dramatic story.'—Literary World. 

Rose Fleming. 

‘A very charming story.' — Liverpool 
Daily Post. 

Hester Wray. 

[Second Edition. 

4 There is plenty of excitement in the 
story '— Birmingham Post. 

The Track of the Storm, 

'An exciting love romance’ — Lincoln 
Herald. 

A Great Temptation. 

With Frontispiece. 

[Seiond Edition. 

‘ One of Miss Russell’s charmingly-gifted 
stores '— Birmingham Gazette. 

‘ A smartly-written romance.’— People. 

A Strange Message. 

[Second Edition. 

‘A dramatic stoiy told in Miss Russcll’i 
best manner.’ —Literary World. 

A Daughter of Darkness. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘A pleasant story, told in a pleasant way.' 
—A M.rdecn Journal. 

A Curate of Royston. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just out. 

A Torn-Out Page. 

Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

‘A smaitly-writien, up-to-dato tale.' — 
Sun. 

A Man’s Privilege. 

Gheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

‘ The book is very exciting — Academy. 

A Hidden Chain. 

A Specially Designed Paper Cover, 
fid. * 
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By GERTRUDE WARDEN , 

In Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. each. 

The Moth and the Foot¬ 
lights. 

‘ A pleasing tale.’— Times 
‘This story deserves a generous welcome 
for it is brightly written and contains plenty 
ef mystery and plot.’— Standard. 

A Heart of Stone. 

[Second Edition. 

' A charming story,’— Eastern Morning 
News. 

‘The book is an absorbing one, and 
readers will be delighted with the author’s 
latest work, which should not be missed.’— 
Morning Adsertner. 

The Game of Love. 

‘A racy tale, written in a delightfully 
bright and brisk style,’— Dundee Courier 

A Syndicate of Sinner^. 

‘ A capital sensational sioiy.’— Glasgenv 
Herald. 

Beauty in Distress. 

‘A capital novel'— Morning Leader 

Set to Partners. 

‘A fascinating romance.' — Dundee 
Advertiser. ® 

*A highly sensational story — Daily* ; 
News 

1 A good story.'— Graphic 
In Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Nobody’s Widow. 

‘A chtrming story.’— Morning Leader. 

‘ Brimful of Amusement.’ — Dundee 
Courser. * 

‘ A sprightly stoiy ’—Daily Ntivs 

• 

Scoundrel or Saint? 

With Pictorial ^’aper Cover, 6d. 


By L. T. MEADE 

In Crown Svo, Cloth, 6s. each. 

The Maid with the Goggles. 

, With cover design by Chas. E. 

| Dawson. 

| [Just out. 

| Bess of Delaney’s. 

With Fionihpiece by Francis 
Ewen. [Second Edition. 

‘This new novel will lank amongst the 
finest the author lias wntien .’—Literary 
1 i 'or Id. 

A Double Revenge. 

\ Jbird Edition. 

j 1 A regulai tlmllei.'— lush Times. 

! ‘A cIc\li, blight and absoi bing story ’— 
Bookseller 

Through Peril for a Wife. 

With Fiontispicce. 

[ 7 hud Edition. 

‘As delightful as anything Mrs Meade's 
facile pen has yet produced.’— Bookseller. 

By Mutual Consent. 

With Frontispiece. 

{Third Edition. 

‘ A distinctly clever stuiy .’—Onlooker 
‘An exciting novel ’— St fames' s Gauette. 
‘A remarkably atlractne stoiy.' — 
Bookseller. 

A Life for a Love. 

With Frontispiece. 

[ Third Edition. 

• Tins thrilling tale.'— Daily Telegraph. 

Virginia. 

With four full-page Illustrations. 

[Second Edition. 

‘A stirringGtory ’— Morning Advertiser 
• ‘ Clever and exciting ’- Ladies Tield. 

A l!ife for«a Love. 

In Paper Cover, Sixpenny Edition. 

# A Double Revenge. 

In Paper Cover, Sixpenny Edition. 
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22 THREE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 

In Demy 8vo, handsome cloth gilt. Price 7s. 6d. net 

The World’s Navies in the Boxer 

Rebellion 

(CHINA, 1900) 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 

By Lieut. C. C. DIX, R.N. 

‘Abounds in interest and excitement.' —Evening Standard. 

* Is exceptionally valliable. ’— Glasgow Herald. 

' The book is interesting, being full of life and as breezy as a midshipman's 
yarn ought to be. ’ — Atherncum. 

In Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 6s. 

RUSSIA OF TO=DAY 

By E. VON DER BRUGGEN 

Translated by M. SANDWITH 

‘Few among the numerous books dealing with the Russian Empire which 
have appeared of late years will be found more profitable than Baron von dcr 
Bruggen’s “Das lfcntige Russland,” an English version of which lias now 
been published.'— Thrift,. * 

MY FIRST VOYA(iH; MY FIRST LIE 

A Reminiscence of an Imaginative Childhood 
3 s, 6d. By ALPHONSE DAUDET 3 s. 6d. 

Author of ‘Sapho,’ &c. 

‘A charming story . . . extremely well written. The hook is well worth 
reading .’—British Weekly. * 

‘A tiifle of great charm . . . tmmoiir abounds and the story ends with one 
of those irrelevant but triumphant touches of pathos m which Daudel excelled 
all the writers of his generation.’— Literature. 

4 The tale is one of those pretty fragments of autobiogiaphy seen through the 
blazing mirage of Province which Daudel touched with so great a charm. Mr 
Sherard has rendered the stoiy into excellent English, and it is a pleasant 
memorial of Daudet's lively imagination and warm heart. — Athenaum . 

‘One of the most delightful littl* romances to which either M. DSudet or 
Mr Sherard has ever appended his name.’— Liverpool Mercury. 

4 Very charming is this “ Reminiscence of ait Imaginative Childhood ”... the 
story is so admirably told that one reads it with very keen enjoyment.’— Globe. 

1 People of scientific temperament oJten demand a definition of “charm.” 
“ My First Voyage ” is a definition of the word in a hundred and seventy-five 
pages. ’— Academy. - 

‘An entrancing narrative, which has some of the finest characteristics of 
Daudet’s style.’— Dundee Advertiser. 
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STEPHEN CRANE'S Last Book 

LAST WORDS 

6S. By STEPHEN CRANE 6s. 

Author of ‘The Red Badge of Courage,’ ‘Active Service,’ &c. 

‘Marked by the extraoidinary vigour which made the writer famous.’ — 
Atheutinvi. 

‘ In these stories, all too brief as they are, we have Mr Crane at his strongest. 
Grim—as tales of war should be—terse, vivid, with here and there an invaluable 
touch of humour, they cannot fail to make each reader realise afresh how much we 
have lost in losing the man who wrote them. Admirable, from another point of 
view, is the sketch “London Impiessions,” and among the stories pure and simple 
“ The Squire’s Madness” is very clever, both m idea and execution.' — llo>ii/. 

A Powerful Novel of London Slum Life 

This Our Sister 

By Mrs HAROLD E. GORST. With Portrait of the Author. 

Price 6s. f Second Edition. 

‘ With an extiaoidmary powei and a sustained giasp on the leader’s very soul, 
Mrs Gorst has painted such a picture of life m v London slums as sends a 
reviewer sick, as well as sony, Jlo his decent home, afiei putting down thu 
novel. ... It is beyond question that this novel is one of the cleverest 
as it is one of the most powerful, that the ttade of novelism has yet pioduced. 
Of its kind it is a inasleipiece. It cannot be pieiLrly enjoyed, but it cannot 
be at all foigotlcn. You may hate it, you will shuddei at it ; you cannot be 
indifferently bored by it.’- '-Evening Siamiaid ami St James's Gazette. 

* It is intensely poweiful and mo\ing, . . The book has the pieicing 

appeal of works like “Tales of Mean Streets,” with gieater truth added. 
“This Our Sister” is a very fine achievement, whether we view it as 
literature or as a transcript froi^life. -Morning I.eadei. 

A Weird Psychological Novel 

The Doom of the House of Marsaniac 

By WINIFREDE TRAFFORD-TAUNTON. Price 6s. 

‘ Those who like a sensational story, with a weird and uncanny atmosphere, 
will fim^ all they want in “ The Doom of die Ilonse ftf Marsaniac. ’ . . . An 
uncommonly entertaining book.’— Ih%fs. 

A delightful Ndvel bf AOelineJSergeant 

The Sin.of Caban Routh 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. Price 6s. 

‘ The story is told simply and charmingly.’— Daily Mirror. 

‘.A very clever and interesting story.’— Eastern Morning News. 
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POPULAR BOOKS 

BY HELEN MATHERS 


Author of ‘ Cornin’ thro’ the Rye,’ * Honey,’ etc. 


In Crown 8vo, handsome cloth. Price 6 s. each. 

DAHLIA 

‘The authoress of “Cornin’ thro’ the Rye’’ presents us with a 
volume of sketches mostly of “high life” in London, find the Riviera 
and elsewhere. The inierest of the most spnitless reader of fiction 
cannot help being aroused by the piquancy of these delightful sketches. 
Miss Mathers has a large circle of readeis, and this volume cannot fail 
to add to their number.'— Scotsman. 

VENUS VICTRIX 

4 A scries of realistic stories . . . magnificent for descriptive 
power.’— Eastern Morning News. 

‘ A volume which is sure to find a warm welcome from the 
novelist's large circle of admiring readers.’— Leeds Mercury. 

' The stones capture and hold the attention, and will find much 
favour with a very considerable circle.’— Globe. 


In pictorial cloth, with frontispiece by F. H. Townsend. 

3s. 6d. each 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY 

THE NEW LADV TEAZLE 

‘A volume of stories by ths< author of “Cornin’ thro’ the Rye.” 
This little story, an effective little comedy in five chapters, deals with 
a domestic crisis m Carlton House Terrace . . . the other tales are in 
Miss Mathers’ characteristic vein.’— Academy. 

‘Told with skill and literary grace and vigour.'— Glasgow Herald. 

THIRD ED It I Off NOW READ Y * 

THE,FACE IN THE MIRROR 

‘ Extremely interesting and written in a charming manner. The story 
which forms the title of the book is a particularly fascinating one.’— 
Dundee Courier. 

‘ Written with dramatic power. ... A capital boik for a reader 
who likes a story to be at once light and stimulating.— Scotsman. 
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44 A brilliantly clever novel.”-- WORLD. 

THIRD IMPRESSION 

In Crown 8vo., Cloth Gilt - - Price 6s. 

THE CHAMELEON 


UY 

CLARENCE FORESTIER-WALKER 

Author of ‘‘The Doll’s Dance,” “ The Cuckoo’s Egg,” etc. 


“DAILY TELEGRAPH “ says:- 

kl Quite an exceptional piece of work in cveiy way is this poweifully- 
written novel by Mr Forestier-Walker, unconventional in design, in 
form and in treatment. . . . The whole interest of the tale centres in 
and around the lovable, if erring, young Irish girl, Desmond U’Brien, 
whom the author has made 0 >e heroine. . . . The episodes of the 
story are strong, dramatic and ancsting, the narrative always \1g010us 
and lucid, the characters well conceived, and drawn sharp and clear 
enough to leave a distinct impression upon the mind when the book 
is finished. There is pathos and humour, natural and unforced. The 
choice of the first person, in which jibe heroine tells her story 
throughout, is amply justified. It undeniably adds greatly to the 
vividness and charm of the narrative. A really strong book.” 

“DAILY EXPRESS’’ says 

“ Is worth reading ... a clever book.” 

“BOOKMAN” says:— 

”A racy, vivacious love story. . . . The dialogue is bright and 
easy, often amusing and always natural. The plot is cleverly con¬ 
structed, and there is not a dull page anywhere iitthe book.” 

• “DAILY #IIRl|blR” says:- 

“ One of the freshest and cleverest social novels of the season.” 

“\fORLD” says:— 

“Brilliantly deter. We read the story with interest and sincere 
admiration of the ability with which it is told.” 

London : DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C. 
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Miscellaneous 


The Birds of Our Country. By H. E. Stewart, B.A. 

With Illustrations by Archibald Thorburn, J. Giacomelli, G. E. 
Lodge, K. Kkyi., R. Kretschmer, &c. Crown 8vo. Pictorial cloth, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. Illustrated Prospectus with Press Opinions post free. 

{Second Edition. 

‘This capital work furnishes the young collector with a hook which is not beyond his 
means, and which at the same time contains an account of all the birds which he is 
likely to meet with in the lhitish Isles.'— Hereford Tunes. 

The Memoirs of Gerald O’Connor. By William O’Connor 

Morris, late County Court Judge and Chairman of Quarter Sessions 
of Roscommon and Sligo. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. nel. 

* The Memoiis aie wondeifully interesting reading.’— Tunes 

‘ An altogether charming and exceedingly instinctive hook.’— United Sen ice Magazine 
‘The Memoirs are interesting, not to say stirring.’— Saturday Review. 

The Secrets of the Hand. By Maud Harries. Paper, is. 

1 Those wishing to Lain the art and tnysteiy of foitune-telling by the hand will find 
much information in this volume. — Observer 

Nigh on Sixty Years' at Sea. By Robert Woolward (‘ Old 

Woolward.') Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. With Portrait. {SecondEdition. 

‘ Very entertaining reading. Captain Woolward writes sonsihlj and straightforwardly, 
and tells his story with the frankness of an old salt He has a keen sense of humour, and 
his stories are endless and very entertaining '—Times. 

Recollections of Sport among Fin, Fur and Feather. 

By James Conway, Author of ‘Forays among Salmon and Deer,’ 

‘ Mr Conway's “ Recollections C 1 * appeal irresistibly to all lovers of the varied sport 
of which he here supplies so many graphic and pleasant descriptions.’ -Globe. 

‘ We have read Mr Conway’s new book with some pleasure ; for he describes his spoit 
with such enthusiasm, and he is such a successful anglei and shot, that it is impossible 
for a lover of sport not to envy him Spectator . 

0 

The Author’s Manual. By .Percy Russell. 

With Prefatory Remarks,by Mr Gladstone. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

{Ninth and Cheaper Edition. 

1 Mr Russell’s book is a very complete manual and guide for journalist and authoi. 
We have little else but praise for the volume. 1 — Westminster Review. 

‘The aspirant to hteiature may certainly read Mr Russell’s book with profit.’— 
Spectator. 

‘A handbook that jpill prove very useful to all who aspne towuite for the press in any 
of the various branches of literary jvork. . . This is the only manual comprehending 

all departments of professional literatui/fiom paragraph writing to the production of the 
hook.’— Manchester Courier. , \ § 

« ** 4 

The Worlds <sf Earth: The Past, Present and Future of the 
Earthly Economy. By John Spencer Hall, With Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, rloth, 7s. 6c£ 

‘ The book is likely to interest the student of the Old Testament; it contains two 
maps and two illustrations.’— Bookseller. t> 

‘ An interesting study of the past, present and figure of the eaithly economy from a 
spiritual standpoint.’— Rock. 
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POPULAR NOVELS BY ARABELLA KENEALY 

Author of ‘ Dr Janet of Harley Street,’ etc. 

In Crown 8vo, handsome cloth. Price ( 3 s. 

HIS ELIGIBLE GRACE THE DUKE 

SECOND EDITION 

‘ Is characterised by ill that crrspncss of dialogue ami cleverness of c hai acterisation 
which won for her prevrous work so much woll-dcsci ved praise -.'—Yorkshire Herald. 

1 We have read the stoiies with pleasure, and would have been pleased had there 
been moie ’— Mo> mn<' Post 

1 A constellation of sparkling tales .Dully Mail. 

‘TliCbtoiies h:ne all the sprightly cleverness, easy neatness of workmanship, 
happy style and burnout that we expect fi am Miss Kerierdy.’--/ , it/7i' Fxj>re±i 
‘Admirers of Mr-.s Kenealy will be delighted with tins volume. limy aie nil 
jJTesent-dny tales, well compacted and without supetlhiotis phrase, and displaying 
minium, pathos, and occasional loneiies ol eynn ism ’ — (,hi\i;i>'.v Ilerala 

‘The best collections of stoiies we have seen foi some time ’ — Pinrnu^harn 1'Jit 
‘Miss Kanealj knows howto amuse her lcadei s, and in he r collectioni of stories 
we find hauily one t.d- without some ongin.dity 01 eh \einess ’ — SI /allies’* 

(•azftte % 

‘ Miss Kenealy has some pic tty stones in this colledtio^i . they are grafiffully 
written.’-- S/,r/.c/a»'. 

In Crown 8vo. Cloth Gilt. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. each 

DR JANET OF HARLEY STREET 

1 It is a clever hook and well worth leading .’—Daily ( hr crude 

THE HONOURABHE'lviRS SPOOR 

4 A clever story - Daily f (ironic U 

* Tins powerful story . . bi illLuitly achieved Dull hi ail Gazette. 

SOME MEN ARE SUCH GENTLEMEN 

‘ A book to read bic.ithle.ssly fioin beginning ft) end ’—Pall Mall Gazette 

‘A i rally good story, original, well written and strong ’ Literary lYerld 

1 The story is so brightly written that mil mtenM i'- allowed to tlag 1 i<# 

tale is told with spirit and vivacity ’—Aigderay 


SADI GRANT’S LATEST. NOVEL 

A GHarflsmalr Japanese 

•By the Author of ‘A Japanese House- Party/ &c. 

‘ This brightly-writ ten jfpanft>c s>tory will be popular. The authoress 
has certainly ^Written a talc about the Japanese on novel lines, and her 
study of the fa^inese charade 1 is distinctly out of the common. 
Glasgow Herald. ^ 

London : DIGB^^ONG & CoT, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS, &c. 

4 Mr Carter Platts is the Max Adeler of the present 
genera ti on/—YO RKSHIRE POST. 

W. CARTER PLATTS’S HUMOROUS BOOKS 

in Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth. 2s. 6d. each 

THE TUTTLEBURY TALES 

Seventh Edition 

Pall Mall Gazette —‘ The rollicking good humour is irresistible ’ 

Globe. —‘ These lively episodes will be the source of hearty laughter.’ 

Spectator. —‘ Mr Platts reminds us of the American humorist, Max Adeler. Hi* fun k of 
the same kind, farcical, of course, but unstrained and laughter compelling.' 

St James's Budget. — 1 Very amusing. There is not a dull line from start to finish.’ 

THE TUTTLEBURY TROUBLES 

Third Edition 

Yorkshire Post. —‘ “ The Tultlebury Tioubles ” are very much better than “ The Tuttle- 
bury Tales.” The Troubles are a good instance of a humorist extravagance at its best. They 
lack neither originality nor finish ; they are supremely funny from first to last, and they have 
even a visible vein of underlying common sense Of most of the fun throughout, it may be 
said that there is nothing so hear' :, y laughable in the comic literature of the tunes.' 

I 

THE WHIMS OF ERASMUS 

Second Edition,-3s. 6d. 

Sum —‘ The humour is iriesistible. Theie is a laugh with almost every sentence, and a 
very hearty laugh too. The fun is of a distinctly rollicking character. It is of the meet 
spontaneous kind, and is equally forcible both in idea and in expression.' 

Scotsman — 1 The book will give many a hearty laugh to anyone who reads it ’ 

BUMKUMELLI 

In specially designed cloth cover, 3s. 6d. 

The book contains nineteen stoiies, each as laughter-provoking as the other ’ ~7 o-Day 

FLUSH times And scimp 

IN THE WILD WEST 

In specially designed cloth cover, 3s. 6d. 

'To-Day.—’ Told with a humoui and pathos wholly delightful.’ 

Review o/ Reviews. —‘ Full of exciting ad senture . . the book is very good reading. 


BETWIXT THE LJJN’G AND THE LOWLAND 

In specially designed pictorial cloth, 6s. * 
With„full-page Ilfustratibns by the Author 


Daily News.— 1 We have thoroughly enjoyed the book.’ 

Daily Chronicle — 1 We base never read a book with so much pleasure, 
tells many good stories.' i . * 

Sporting Times .—‘ Mr Carter Platts is a wonderfully clever apd amusing writer, 
highly commend the volume to our readers.’ * '* 

Liverpool Daily Post.—' From title page to "finis "yf.ljere is not a dull page in this bright 
and breezy book, which is admirably illustrated by the author.' 


Mr Caitei PlatU 
We 
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SATURDAY REVIEW. — 11 M r M arsh's stories are strikingly 
original; they hav e a strong leaven of distin c tion, and 
are vastly entertaini ng.” 

In Crown 8vo., handsome cloth. Price 6s. each. 

Between tl|e Dark and % Paylist 

By RICHARD MARSH [Seiond Edition. 

Author of ‘ The Beetle,’ ‘ The Twickenham Peerage,' ‘ Frivolities,’ 

1 A Spoiler of Men, 5 ‘ The Maiquis of Pniney,’ &c. 


Some Press Opinions 



Literary World —‘The volume 
contains several stories that may 
be counted among the most in¬ 
teresting and ingenious ever given 
to the public by the author.’ 

Yorkshire Post. — ‘ A really 
entertaining collection of stories 
... No lover of fiction could 
devise a more entertaining 
volume.’ 

Bristol Mercury.— 1 Vivid and 
entertaining short stories.j 

Scotsman. —‘A volume of 
stories, light and humorous in 
character and all highly amusing 
. . .all told in a brisk and 
buoyant style/ 

Leeds Mercury.—* The lover^,- 
of short stories will revel i^this I 

collection/ % • Fronted 

Aft ARISTOCRATIC DETECTIVE 

By RICHARD MARSH [ Third Edition. 

Court Circular.—* Mai^ tells in a very agreeable manner a number of 
detective stories of the Sherlock Holmes order. ’ 

London: DIGB^^t&NG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Popular Novels by Lucas Cleeve 

In Crown 8vo, handsome cloth. Price 6 s. each 

THE SECRET CHURCH 

‘The authoiesshas surpassed herself in this her latest contribution to fictional wiit 
ing . . . the tale is interesting from beginning to end ' —Dundee Courier. 

THE DREAMER [Second IrnpiHititn. 

‘ The best book Lucas Clet ve has written.’— Daily Mail. 

‘Written with real insight into character.’ —Daily Express. 

OUR LADY OF BEAUTY 

Being the story of the love of Charles VII., King of France, and Agnes 
Snrelle, Demoiselle de Fromenteau. With Frontispiece by 
Frances Ewen. \Second Edition, 

‘ Lucas Cleeve has made a asi inating picture of Agnes Sorelle ; a picture to linger in 
the memory. Lucas Cleeve has given us the story of a woman's heart, a story that is 
worth the reading.”— Academy. 

FREE SOIL, FREE SOUL [&- Edition 

In specially designed tutorial cover, with Illustrations by A. T. Smith. 

1 In this novel the wiitenmown as Lucas Cleeve has produced v/lmt as a slioit study oi 
character may fairly be descubed as hi« irm (erpiece. In construe lion, directness of 
telling and unrelenting fidelity of pin pose this hook is, so far as our experience goes, the 
best thing this writer has produced The n irit of the stoiy lies in its telling, audits 
method of telling is very good indeed The story may be read at a sitting, and once 
begun will not be laid aside until finished ’— Birmingham Dai/v Dost. 

AS THE TWIG IS BENT \ Second Edition 

1 A capital no.el, remarkable chiefly for its strong character .rawing .’—Scotsman 

‘ A good stoiy.’ — Daily C>i toi,, 

1 The stoiy is admiiably told, the character drawing is clever.' - -Glasgow Herald, 
y 1 The stoiy is well worked out . . , decidedly the best we have seen by this author 
and should add considerably to his imputation.'— Binui gha>„ Gazette 

MARY ANNE OF PARCHMENT £dlLDlNfiS 

[Second Edition. 

‘ A ti uly delightful story.’ -Bookseller. 

1 Maiy Anne was an artist’s model by dav and a member of the Alhamlna ballet by 
night. The plot of the story is good . . the denouement is affecting and telling.’ —Si 
l anted s Gaze tte. ’ • 

‘Mai. Ynne is a most attractive chattier . . . a story which is cleverly conceived 
and powerfu.’j executed '-^-Glasgow Herald. 

‘ The tale is undeniably interesting, and the j- umimng parts are very well done . . the 

beautiful Mary Anne is a sinking «.nd_jriginal naractei ’— Dundee Advet 'ser. 

‘A vigorous and wr 11-woikcd-om story. Mary . me hersHf is a delightful picture 
of a Cockney girl, and the(mingi~vnpathos A and humour of rici class are admirably 
poitrayed.’— Co', rt Circular 

THE MAGIC OF ROME, [Second Edition. 

‘ It deals mainly with the affai *s of a le family in Rome . . a story of strong 
human interest, in which deceit and intrigues by the clergy t ^ a prominent part, and 
the reader is thrilled by a succession of sensational situation*." It cannot be denied that 
a most powerful novel is evolved, and one which,. 4 y written as it is, will attract a great 
deal of attention . 1 —Bristol Mercury. 
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